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$ and smoke curling from the chimney, gave signs 


? of habitation. 


As the young man, with a face 


* flushed by haste, broke from the undergrowth, 


4 . . 
} he saw his companions crowded together on the 


Ir was a calm, sunny day in the year 1750; ; 


tht scene a piece of forest Jand on the Northern 


Neck of Virginia, contiguous to a noble stream 


of water. Implements of surveying were lying 
about, and several men, idly reclining under the 


trees, betokened by their dress and appearance 


that they composed a party engaged in laying . 


out the wild lands of the then frontier of the old 
Dominion. These persons had apparently just 
finished their noon-tide meal, for the relics of the 
banquet were scattered around. 

Apart from the group walked a young man, 
evidently superior to his companions, though 
there was nothing obtrusive in his air, which, 
on the contrary, was distingushed by affability. 
A certain dignity of aspect, however, accompa- 


nied him. Added to this he was of a tall and 


z 


bank of the river, while in their midst a woman, 
from whom proceeded the shrieks, was visible, 
held back by two of the most atyjetic of the men, 
but still struggling violently aideon. 

It was the work of an instant toemake his way 
through the crowd and confront the female. The 
moment her eyes fell on him she exclaimed, 

‘Oh! sir—you will do something for me. Make 
them release me—for the love of God! My boy— 


> my poor boy is drowning and they will not let me 


compact frame, and moved with the elastic tread , 
; the woman, a bold little fellow of four years old, 


of one accustomed to constant exercise in the 
‘ * . 

open air. His countenance could not have been 

said to be handsome, but it wore a look of deci- 


sion and manliness, not usually found in ofe so ’ 


young, for apparently he was little over eighteen 
years of age. 


His hat had been cast off, as if ; 


for comfort, and he had paused, with one foot ; 
advanced, in a natural and graceful attitude, at 


the moment that we have introduced him to our 
reader. 

Suddenly there was a shriek, then another, and 
then several in rapid succession. The voice was 
other side of a dense thicket. 
the youth turned his head in the direction whence 
the sound proceeded, but when it was repeated 


him from it, and quickening his footsteps as the 
cries succeeded each other with alarming rapidity, } 


he soon dashed into an open space or ‘‘ clearing,” 
as the borderers even then called it, on the banks 
of the stream, in the centre of which a rude log- 
cabin stood, whose well-pole poised over one end, 
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go.” 

“Tt would be madness—she will jump into the 
river,”’ said one of those who held her, as the 
frantic mother strove again to break from his 
grasp. ‘‘The rapids would dash her to pieces 
in a minute.” 

The youth had scarcely waited for these words. 
His eye took in, at a single glance, the meaning 
of the sad group. He recollected the child of 
whose handsome blue eyes and flaxen ringlets 
made him a favorite with strangers and filled 
the mother’s heart with pride whenever she gazed 
on him. He had been accust@med to play, at 
will} in the little enclosure before the cabin; but, 
this morning, the gate having been accidentally 
left open, he had stolen out when his mother’s 
back was turned, reached the edge of the bank, 


and was in the act of looking over, when his 


parent’s eye caught sight of him. The shriek 


, which she uttered precipitated the catastrophe 
that of a woman, and seemed to proceed from the 
3 


At the first scream ‘ 


she feared, for thé child frightened at the ery, 
lost his balance, and fell headlong into the 
stream,which here went foaming and roaring 


$ wo. sole 
; along amid innumerable rocks, constituting the 

. . ¢ 
he pushed aside the undergrowth which separated } 


most dangerous rapids known in that section of 


>the country. Scream now followed scream in 


* to the bank. 


rapid succession as the agonized parent rushed 
She arrived there simultaneously 
with the party whont? we left reclining in the 
shade, and who were scattered about within a 
few steps of the scene of the accident. Fortunate 
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was it that they were so near, else the mother 
would have plunged in after her child and both 
been lost. Several of the men immediately 
approached the brink and were on the point of 
springing in after the child, when the sight of 
the sharp rocks crowding @he channel, the rush 
and whirl of the waters, and the want of any 
knowledge where to look for the boy deterred 
them, and they gave up the enterprise. 

Not so the youth we have introduced. His 
first work was to throw off his coat: his next to 
spring to the edge of the bank. Here he stood, 
for a second, running his eye rapidly over the 
scene below, and taking in, with a glance, the 
different currents and the most dangerous of the 
rocks, in order to shape his course by them when 
in the stream. He had scarcely formed his con- 
clusion; when his gaze rested on a white obiect 
in the water that he knew at once to be the boy’s 
dress, and, while his companions, aghast at his 
temerity, were prevented, as much by conster- 
nation as by the awe with which he had already 
inspired them from interfering, he plunged head- 
long into the wild and roaring rapids. 

‘Thank God—he will save my child,” gasped 
the woman, ‘‘see—there he is—ok! my boy, my 
darling boy, how could I leave you.” 

Every one had rushed to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and was now following, with eager eyes, 
the perilous progress of the youth, as the current 
bore him onward, like a feather in the embrace 
of a hurricane. Now it seemed as if he would 
be dashed against a jutting rock over which the 
water flew in foam; and now a whirlpool would 
drag him in, from whose grasp escape would 
appear impossible. At times the current bore 
him under and he would be lost to sight: then, 
just as the spectators gave him up, he would 
re-appear, though far enough from where he 
vanished, still buffeting amid the vortex. Oh! 
how that mother’s straining eyes followed him 
in his perilous career—how her heart sank when 
he went under—and with what a gush of joy 
she saw him emerge again from the waters, and 
flinging the waves aside with his athletic arms 
struggle on, in pursuit of her boy. But it seemed 
as if his generous efforts were to be of no avail, 
for though the current was bearing off the boy 
before his eyes, scarcely ten feet distant, he could 
not, despite his gigantic efforts, overtake the 
drowning child. 

On they flew, the youth and the child; and it 
was miraculous how each escaped being dashed 
to pieces against the rocks. Twice the boy went 
out of sight, and a suppressed shriek escaped 
the mother’s lips; but twice he re-appeared, and 
then, with hands wrung wildly together and 
breathless anxiety, she followed his progress, as 














his unresisting form was hurried onward with 
the current. 

The youth now appeared to redouble his ex- 
ertions, for they were approaching the most 
dangerous part of the river, where the rapids, 
contracting between the narrowed shores, shot 
almost perpendicularly down a declivity of fifteen 
feet. The rash of the waters at this spot was 
tremendous, and no one ventured to approach 
its vicinity, even in a canoe, lest they should 
be sucked in. What then would be the youth’s 
fate unless he speedily overtook the child! He 
seemed fully sensible of the increasing peril, and 
urged his way now through the foaming current 
with desperate strength. Three several times 
he was on the point of grasping the child, when 
the waters whirled the prize from him. The 
third effort was made just as they were about 
entering within the influence of the current above 
the fall, and when it failed, the mother’s heart 
sank within her and she groaned aloud, fully 
expecting to see the youth give up the task. 
But no! he only pressed forward the more 
eagerly, and as they breathlessly watched, they 
saw, amid the boiling waters, as if bearing a 
charmed life, the form of the brave youth, fol- 
lowing close after that of the boy. And now, 
like an arrow from the bow, pursuer and pursued 
shot to the brink of the precipice. An instant 
they hung there, distinctly visible amid the glassy 
waters, that seemed to pause’ on the edge of the 
descent. Every brain grew dizzy at the sight. 
But a shout of involuntary exultation burst from 
the spectators when they saw the boy held aloft 
by the right arm of the youth—a shout alas! that 
was suddenly checked by horror when the rescuer 
and rescued vanished into the abyss. 

A moment—rather many moments elapsed, 
before a word was spoken or a breath drawn. 
Each of the group felt that to look into the 
mother’s face was impossible. She herself had 
started eagerly forward and now stood on the 
bank, a few paces nearer the cataract, where she 
could command a view of its foot, gazing thither 
with fixed eyes, as if her all depended on what 
the next moment should reveal. “Suddenly she 
gave a glad cry. 

“There they are,” she exclaimed, ‘see, they 
are safe—Great God I thank thee!” and for a 
moment wildly turning her face to heaven, she 
hurried with trembling steps along the side of 
the river in the direction of the fall. 

Every eye followed hers, and sure enough there 
was the youth, still unharmed, and still buffeting 
the waters. He had just emerged from the boiling 
vortex below the cataract With one hand he held 
aloft the child and with the other he was making 
for the shore. 
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They ran, they shouted, they scarcely knew 
what they did until they reached his side, just 
as he had struggled to the bank. They drew 
him out almost exhausted. The boy was sense- 
less, but his mother declared he still lived as she 
pressed him frantically to-her bosom. His pre- 
server, powerfully built and athletic as he was, 
could scarcely stand, so faint was he from his 
exertions. 

Who shall describe the scenes that followed—- 
the mother’s calmness while she strove to resus- 
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citate her boy, and her wild gratitude to his pre- } 


server when the child was out of danger and 
sweetly sleeping in her arms? Our pen shrinks 
at the task. But her words, pronounced then— 
we may hope in the spirit of prophecy—were 
remembered afterward by more than one who 
heard them. 

‘¢God will reward you,” she said, ‘*as I cannot. 
He will do great things for you in return for this 
day’s work, and the blessings of thousands, beside 
mine, will attend you.” 

And it was so. For tothe hero of that hour were 
subsequently confided the destinies of a mighty 
nation. But throughout his long career, what 
tended perhaps most to make him honored and 
respected beyond all men, was the self-sacrificing 
spirit which, in the rescue of that mother’s child 
as in the more august events of his life, charac- 
terized our WasHINGTON. 


TO FANNIE, 
ON PRESENTING HER WITH A BOUQUET. 
BY JANE MYRA. 


Dear Fannie, take this beauteous flower, 
And wreathe it on thy bosom fair, 

*Tis charged with friendship’s magic power 
To guard thy heart in freshness there. 


See, how each petal bathed in dew, 
Seeks fondly thine own ruby lip! 

As fairy forms the moonbeams woo 
Ere they Aurora’s kisses sip! 


How like thy velvet cheek’s soft glow 
Each blushing bud this garland bears! 
And polished on thy Parian brow, 
The silvery tinge each leaflet wears! 


- 
Ne’er let thy fair and tiny hand 
On this frail gift ungently rest— 
Within it lies a Sybil’s wand 
To lull the storms ‘neath beauty’s crest. 


Then, Fannie, take the mystic wreath, 
And while it on thy bosom glows 
No cloud shall dim the gem beneath— 
No wave disturb its calm repose! " 
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THE WATER LILIES. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 6. 


Tue picture had for sometime been completed, 
and deposited in the place for which it had been 
intended, but the amount subscribed for it was 
declined by the painter. ‘My subject did not 
meet with your approval,” said he to the asso- 
ciated patrons, ‘and by not complying with your 
wishes I failed to fulfil my part of the agreement. 
I value the picture, and would like to reserve to 
myself the privilege of claiming it at some future 
day. In the meantime I shall leave it in your 
charge.” 

The consequence was that the young gentle- 
men, who had endured too many mortifications 
on its actount from the revengeful belles to be 
very tenacious of their possession, agreed unani- 
mously to throw a veil of green baize over its 
contested beauties, and no longer to assert its 
ownership. 

And now commenced the first troubles of Nelly 
Darlington. She had begun to put away childish 
things, and it was natural that she should turn to 
human companionship from that of her birds and 
flowers. But in vain she sought it from those, 
who should have esteemed it an honorable privi- 
lege to extend the hand of kindness and protection, 
to a motherless and an innocent girl about to enter 
the trying paths of womanhood. She had incurred 
the penalty so often exacted from those who bear 
about them the gifts and graces of Nature. She 
was grieved and startled to hear the new friend, 
whom she so much admired and loved, spoken 
of as ‘‘a strolling artist, who must necessarily 
have picked up improper habits and sentiments 
in vagabondizing about the world;” to hear it 
acknowledged with a parade of humility by the 
matrons, that they were in error to allow their 
feelings of hospitality so far to overcome their 
prudence as to induce them to offer so many 
attentions to an unproven stranger; to hear the 
daughters protest that each was glad his choice 
had not fallen upon herself—‘ she could not have 
endured the gaze of his great black eyes, with 
their indescribable expression—it really seemed 
a wicked expression;”’ and thus tacitly insinuate 
that all the evil which they would have appre- 
hended for themselves from those great black 
eyes must have fallen upon her. She overheard 
herself called by some a rude, ill-trained, little 
hoyden, exactly such a one as might have been 
expected to attract a man of doubtful character, 
like the painter; and by others a vain, designing 
little flirt, whose playfulness and simplicity were 
all artfully assumed for the purpose of attracting 
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observation. She had never subjected herself to 
a mental examination; she knew that she had 
been brought up without guidance or restraint, 
and fearing that there might be really something 
about her to deserve the repulses to which she 
was exposed, she sorrowfully concluded to keep 
to her solitude. Her garden and her pets became 
dearer to her than ever, and in trying, from the 
study of books, to make herself ‘‘ more like other 
people,” the next two years wore not unpleasantly 
away. 

But the neglect of poor Ellen was not the most 
serious result of Mr. Norwood’s inauspicious taste. 
Oar village, as caraps, and courts and thrones had 
been before, was strongly under the control of 
female influence, and the hostility of our fair 
population to his daughter at length was visible 
upon the scheol-master. For thirty or forty years 
he had held his situation, instructing first fathers 
and then sons, and not an exception had ever been 
taken to the manner in which he had discharged 
his responsible and arduous duties; but now it was 
suggested that a person who had so reprehensively 
mis-governed his own child, could scarcely be 
trusted with the training of those of others; that 
he was palpably failing in energy and industry; 
that his attainments had not kept pace with the 
times, and that, being quite superannuated, he 
was of course incapable of doing justice to a set 
of spirited boys, who had a right to demand the 
benefit of the most improved systems of the day. 
His school gradually declined, and at the close of 
the period I have just named—two years—on the 
arrival in the village of a young gentleman, an 
A. M., in quest of a similar post—a tall, young 
gentleman with the highest of white foreheads, 
the glossiest of waving hair, and the most beau- 
tifully scornful of curving lips, who could quote 
Child Harold with exquisite intonation, and com- 
municate the most romantic sentiments through 
bouquets, who in short would be a divine beau, 
all the fathers in the community were besieged 
in his behalf; and Mr. Darlington was duly notified 
by the trustees that his services in the school were 
no longer required. 

It must have been a grievous edict to the old 
man, that of ejectment from the place which had 
been his home for so many long years, and in 
‘ which he had always expected to end his days. 
Here he had entered upon his manhood, as usher 
in the college’at which his studies had been com- 
pleted, and had remained, after that institution 
was dissolved, at the head of the one which 
succeeded it. Here he had married his wife, a 
gentle and affectionate relation of his own, who 
for many years previous had been the directress 
of his household, and from here he could look out 
upen her grave. But he received his dismissal 
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in silence, for he was a man of few words, and 
he spoke the least when he felt the most deeply. 
His lip quivered and his voice was husky when 
he communicated the change to his daughter. 

‘Give up the old place!” she exclaimed, turning 
ashy pale—‘‘ and where shall we go?” 

*‘T cannot tell, my child—the world is very 
wide.” 

“But where, father, shall we find another 
home?” 

*<T do not know.” . 

‘‘ And how are we to live?” 

‘©On our money,” he replied, and the melan- 
choly working of his countenance subsided in a 
faint, sad smile. 

Ellen gazed at him for a moment, and then 
bursting into tears, ran with clasped hands from 
the room. The appalling idea possessed her that 
the sudden shock of his deprivation had unsettled 
her father’s reason. To talk of living on his 
money and to smile when his only means of 
earning their daily bread were taken from him! 
All the ills of poverty and friendlessness of which 
she had read with wonder and sorrow, but without 
an apprehension of them for herself, seemed to 
stare her in the face. Inexperienced as she was 
she knew that her poor, old father was almost 
equally deficient in practical knowledge of the 
world, and unfitted to make his way in it unaided. 
She felt that their present dependance once gone, 
there was little prospect of his securing another; 
within her recollection he had never passed a day 
beyond the narrow confines of the neighborhood ; 
he had no correspondence which could be of im- 
mediate advantage to him, and though there were 
many in whom he had sown the first important 
seeds of knowledge now filling high and honorable 
places, yet to them it would be vain to turn, for 
often he had deplored that so few, in their man- 
hood, ever look back to the labors of the faithful 
school-master, and that he himself should so 
seldom, in his long career, have been rewarded 
by an expression of remembrance and gratitude. 
She had never before realized his advanced years 
and accumulating infirmities, and recollecting 
that it was no time to be grieving alone, she 
sought him to offer any comfort she could sug- 
gest. But he had locked himself in his own 
room, to which, for the first time, she was 
denied access, and her fears that his mind had 
been affected were confirmed. For several hours 
she wandered about alone, filled with anguish 
and dismay. 

And then there came to her a little rainbow of 
hope, rolled in the dingy wrapper of a newspaper 
—a newspaper directed to her own name, so rare 
a thing that no wonder, amidst all her despair, she 
should have opened it. A single line underscored 
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with ink met her eye—‘ F. Norwood, artist, No. » to me some other course; to your advice I would 
78 —— Squate,” and in a column adjoining that } implicitly submit.” 

of the advertisement, she saw an editorial para- One evening, not more than a week after the 
graph conveying the same purport. ‘We take } date of this letter, a travelling carriage drove 
pleasure in announcing that our gifted and dis- } through the village, and in it was recognized Mr. 
tinguished countryman, Norwood, the painter, has } Norwood, who, in a few minutes, was again seen 
returned from Europe with increased fame and } on his old route from the hotel to the Academy. 
fortune, and may be welcomed, with a splendid } He looked about him as he entered the enclosed 
collection of paintings, original and by other } play-ground, and little change met his eye. The 
masters, at his rooms in ——— Square.” trees were still loaded with the heavy, dark green 

One joyful moment sufficed to decide her con- } foliage of mid-summer; the garden was flaunting 
duct. If there was a person in the whole world } with nasturtiums, asters and many-colored hc'ly- 
on whom she could rely as a friend, that one was } hocks, as of old, and the walls were not less 
Mr. Norwood, and to him she would write at once. 3 thickly tapestried with trumpet-flowers. The 
A few hours before she would have shrunk from } old man sat in his accustomed place on the little 
such temerity. Though she had pored for half } portico, watching the gyrations of the swallows, 
a day at a time over his letters to her father— { but beside him, instead of Nelly, the little, 
‘his beautiful letters,” and rested at night with } buoyant, restless fairy, stood a tall, slender 
them under her pillow, particularly when there } girl, whose luxuriant black hair showing upon 
was added to them some playful and affectionate { its smooth bands the rich light and shade of 
postscript to herself, as usually there was; she } velvet, was wound plainly‘pround her head, and 
had never ventured to comply with his solicita- } who would have been pale hut for the faint glow 
tions that she would answer them, for what plea- } of the setting sun which tinted her face and neck 
sure could her writing have afforded to him when $ like the reflection of a japonica upon marble. A 
all-she had to supply her with thoughts were her 3 low bark from the Spaniel which had reared his 
father, her books and her garden?—but now she $ fore-feet upon the bench at her side, and then a 
had no scruple, for she felt that in consideration } soft whine—did he recognize his master?—gave 
of her distress, he would forget to think of its } intimation of his approach, and the next instant 
expressiom So without waiting to consult her } the full, tearful eyes of Ellen were looking close 
father, or deciding even whether she could tell } into his own, as she exclaimed, ‘*T knew that to 
him at all, she wrote a long, simple, touching } you we might apply for comfort, dear Mr. Nor- 
letter, confiding to him all her regrets and anxiety } wood, but I did not anticipate so much as seeing 
and apprehensions. you here!” 

“<I never thought I could be so wretched,”’ she } The painter expected nothing else than to meet 
said; ‘‘I am so helpless, so entirely unprepared } her as tenderly as he had parted from her, but 
for this change. If I were skilled in any of the } now he could not venture to press. even ‘one of 
branches of industry by which a female can earn the soft hands which had sought his clasp to his 
a subsistence, .I could be resigned, though my 3 lips, and a minute after he was not quite certain 





worst fear, that of my father sinking in mind or 3 as to the manner in which Mr. Darlington had 
body under his misfortune, should be realized, ? received him. 
for even here, where I have always been treated Few allusions were made during the course of 


with coldness and unkindness, I could surely be } the evening to the change of circumstances under 
supplied with opportunities to labor: but I never ; which the friends had met. The school-master 
had any one to point out to me that I might have and his daughter spoke but little, leaving to their 
need of such knowledge, and I never thought oF; visitor to supply material for conversation from 
anything but spending my life in the one secure, ; his recent travels. Before leaving them he re- 
and, as I see it now, most happy way. Yet I am { marked to Mr. Darlington, ‘‘I must now name 
not still the thoughtless child you knew me to $ the object of my present trip. It is to assert my 
be, and one thing I believe I might succeed in, } old claim to return your hospitality, and to beg 
that is, my father’s occupation. Here, indeed, it } that, since you are at liberty, you and your 
would be out of the question, but among stran- } daughter will share my bachelor establishment 
gers—perhaps in your city, where people are } with me until you shall have made arrangements 
so numerous, I might find a little school which } which shall please you better. I will take no 
would enable me to gain a decent support for } denial, and have brought my carriage to be 
myself, and for my father if he should not be } myself your escort.” 

able to assist me, and would also be a means of ‘‘Thank you, thank you,” replied Mr. Dar- 
my improvement. If you think it practicable 3 lington in his concise, simple way, “‘we will 
let me know, dear Mr. Norwood, or point out ? go.” 

4* 
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Not much preparation was required for the 
journey. The old furniture belonged to the 
house, and neither Ellen nor her father had a 
great deal in the way of wardrobe to be got 
ready. Their leave-taking also was easily done, 
«though when they drove through the streets on 
the morning of their departure, it might have 
been supposed that they had been very popular 
persons. The carriage was stopped at every few 
yards’ distance by elderly ladies or gentlemen, 
who regretted extremely that they should lose so 
valuable a townsman and excellent a neighbor as 
Mr. Darlington; hoped he would change his mind 
and again take up his residence among them; and 
insisted that if he should not gratify them by doing 
so, he and Miss Ellen would frequently visit them 
and make homes of their houses; all of which fine 
speeches were received kindly by the old man, and 
by his daughter in the silence of astonishment. 

It was Ellen’s first essay as a traveller, and she 
commenced it with alternate tears and smiles, 
grieving over the breaking up of the associations 
of her whole life, and rejoicing in the security 
afforded by the company of the painter. His 
winning kindness and varied conversation gained 
more and more upon her gratitude, admiration 
and wonder, and at length she forgot to think of 
anything else. At the close of the third day they. 
entered the city, and she clung to her father’s 
side with something of heart-sickness as she in- 
haled the confined air and beheld the narrow 
streets and long lines of contracted, closely- 
packed houses; but a remark of Mr. Norwood 
for the moment relieved her. 

‘‘T have chosen my residence beyond the boun- 
daries of the city,” said he, ‘“‘and where you will 
find yourselves supplied with shade and sun and 
breezes as pleasant as those you have left behind.” 

The dusk had come on before they alighted, 
and she could merely distinguish that the house 


it were of marble, and were wreathed with frag- 
rant jessamines and the glowing stars of the 
cypress-vine, and among them were suspended 
gilded cages of foreign birds. Wherever she 
turned was a labyrinth of gravelled walks, luxu- 
riant arbors, tall vases filled with flowering exotic 
shrubs, and stately trees casting a delicious shade 
over all. A graceful fountain threw its sparkles 
far into the air in front of the dwelling and within 
the white basin which caught them as they fell, 
were cirling numbers of fish, so beautiful in their 
coats of scarlet and silver and gold that she could 
scarcely believe them real. She knelt down to 
watch their movements, overhung by the bending 
clustres of oleander blossoms and the delicate 
tendrils of mrytles, and as ever and anon, she 
glanced around, her strong perception of beauty 
weighed upon her to oppression. And then came 
a keener sense of her situation than she had felt 
before. She fancied herself as she expected soon 
to be, in one of the confined streets through which 

she had passed the night before—one of the hum- 
; blest of them, toiling from morning till night in a 
| crowded room, with not a single tree to beckon 





her to the windows, nor a bed of grass to relieve 
her weary eyes: and a tear rolled down her cheek 
; into the water. She put her hands to her eyes, 
and when she removed them she saw the reflec- 
tion of a face beside that of her own. It was Mr. 
Norwood’s. She looked up as he bade her good 
3 morning, and attempted to smile. 
} ‘*You must very soon take me from this beau- 
; tiful place,” said she, ‘‘it was kind but not quite 
? prudent to bring me to it. It will be sad enough 
’ to recollect my old green, shady home when I 
? get to work amidst the dust and noise of the city, 
; and the remembrance of what I have seen here 
; will make the change still more dismal.” 
3 “J was so sanguine as to hope you would not 
choose to go to work in that dreary place, dear 





into which she was conducted, though spacious, ; Ellen,’ returned the painter; ‘could I not give 
was low and of cottage-like outline; but when you abundance of employment here?—see how 
within, she looked around in silent pleasure upon } many flowers there are to be trained—how many 
the transparent curtains, beautifully wrought in ; birds to be tended! and how much my cottage 
needlework, which hung over the windows; the needs a mistress, to fill the vases, and alrange 
elegant alabaster vases, through which was shed } the books and curtains, and how much I need a 
by concealed lamps the soft lustre of moonlight, ; wife, a gentle and fond wife, to welcome me 
and the richly gilt China and polished silver ; from my close rooms in the dusty city, and to 
which covered the inviting tea-table. But she } relieve me after my hours of labor amidst the 
was too much fatigued to enjoy their novelty } turmoil and worldliness of the crowds of fashion, 
long, and a female domestic was summoned by } with fresh feelings and cheerful thoughts gathered 
Mr. Norwood to attend her to her chamber. among the lovely things of nature about our plea- 
A full concert of bird music, sweeter even than } sant home! I cannot spare you, dear little Ellen! 
she had been accustomed to hear in her old home, { now that you are here, you must stay and be the 
drew our young heroine early the next morning } wife I need, and keep your father with you.” 
into the open air. A scene of enchantment was Ellen had arisen and now stood clasping in 


around her. The mansion indeed was cottage-like { both of hers the hand which he had extended, 
in its proportions, but the columns that surrounded ? while her tears fell fast upon it. ‘‘ You are too, 
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too kind, Mr. Norwood,” she sobbed; ‘‘ your pity 
leads you quite too far! I am not fit to be the 


wife of any one; I have never been instructed in § 


any womanly duties, and I have no habits proper 
and loveable in a woman. And how unfitted I 
would be especially for your wife? Ycu, who 
have so much knowledge and so high a position, 
could never be happy with an uncultivated and 
inexperienced girl. Your wife should have re- 
finement and elegance, and ability to sustain her- 
self with honor to you. I am only worthy to 
remain with my poor, kind, old father, who can 
neither see nor correct my faults, and to aid him 
in his helpless age. Perhaps, Mr. Norwood, you 
should not have spoken of this to me—it humbles 
me too much to make me think of what I am!” 
“IT do not act from commisseration, my sweet 
Ellen,” said Mr. Norwood, half smiling; ‘‘to 
offer my hand to one, for whom my heart enter- 
tained only a feeling of pity, would be an effort 
far beyond my power of self-devotion. I ask you 
to be mine after al] the reflection and with all 
the sentiments which a regard for my own hap- 
piness, as well as yours, demands. During my 
long absence my memory constantly recurred to 
you with a tenderness which I would have be- 
lieved it impossible to be excited by the beauty 
and sweetness of a mere child, such as you then 
were, and I fondly cherished a presentiment of 
all I find you now. My most soothing and 
dearest dream amidst the excitement of my art 
was to return and win you for my own. You 
are all that I wish in a wife, and as to the duties 
which you dread, love will be your best teacher 
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; one hand around her waist, and extending the 
; other to Mr. Norwood, who had joined them; 
‘fa little prudence has enabled me to rest quite 
3 free from that. For the last thirty-six years I 
> have received a regular income, which, limited 
as it was, still more than sufficed for my mode- 
rate wants. I was, therefore, enabled to throw 
; by a few dollars at a time, and during the course 
Sof so many years they accumulated in the old 
 iron-bound chest in my chamber, about which 
you were always so-curious, Nelly—to a consi- 


derable sum. I never had cared to count it as I 

; kept it merely for a time of need, but immediately 
on receiving my dismissal I did so, and found it 
’ more than I had anticipated.” 
‘‘Dear father, you never hinted to me anything 
of this!” exclaimed Ellen. 
| ‘*You never knew nor cared anything about 
; money matters, my child; if I had thought you 
; indulged any anxiety about leaving the old place 
: further than the regret of parting from a home to 
which you had been accustomed, I could easily 
have told you all. I deposited my savings in the 
bank the day before we left N: , and as such 
things are quickly talked about, I have no doubt 
the kind farewells we received were a conse- 
quence of it. This, and something more, is the 
amount of my dependance,” and he took a paper 
from his pocket book and handed it to the painter. 

‘A certificate for a deposite of ten thousand 
five hundred dollars,’ said Mr. Norwood; ‘I 
know not whether to congratulate you upon it, 
my dear sir, or to be alarmed for myself.” 

‘T intended to treasure it as a means of secu- 
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in them. You do love me now, dear Ellen, I feel ; ring the comforts of a home to my little Nelly if 
it as securely as I trust you will love me far more ; I should be taken from her, but as it appears she 
—but have I spoken too confidently?—have I has a prospect of them without it, and has kindly 
wounded you by my freedom?” and he paused 3 considered me in her plans of happiness, I think 
as he was drawing her toward him, for she had ; the best disposition I can make of it will be to 


grown quite pale. 

‘Oh, no, no!” she murmured, pressing his hand 
tightly on her heart, ‘I only feel too happy!” 
and sliding away from him she bounded into the 
house. Mr. Darlington met her at the entrance, 


and throwing her arms around his neck, she sob- } 


bed amidst her blushes and smiles, ‘‘ my trouble 
is over, dear father'—we are to live here—here 
in this beautiful place—I am to be—that is, Mr. 
Norwood has asked me to be’’—and she hid her 
face in her hands and leaned on his shoulder, 
unable to finish her sentence. 

“To be his wife!—is that it, my child?—I 
could wish nothing better for you in this world.” 

‘‘Shall we not be perfectly happy?—you will 
live with us, and never more have any fear of 
toil and poverty!” 

‘‘Thank God, I have never had any fear of 
them, dear child,” returned the old man, putting 


$ constitute it her marriage portion.” 

‘‘And now that she is an heiress she may 
change her mind about throwing herself away 
upon a poor painter,” said Mr. Norwood looking 
intently into her face. 

A merry, roguish, confiding smile, such as she 
had scarcely worn since the days of the “‘ Water 
? Lilies’? was her only answer. 

But the picture? 

Of course the painter reclaimed it as its appear- 
ing in the present collection will testify, and he 
prides himself upon the portrait of his wife as his 
master-piace. 


; 
3 
; 
; 
H 


WE live, we love, we die; 
We breathe, and are no more! 
Life’s but a wave that breaks 
On Time’s eternal shore. C. A. 
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HEART MYSTERIES. 
BY ROBERT H. DUNLAP. 


But earth has nought that e’er may vie 
With sweet entrancing harmony 
Of golden chord’s for ages rung 
Upon the soul-harp deftly strung. 
As lakelets green savannas laving, 
Or summer breezes gently waving 
The tall and graceful forest-spray 
Beneath the sun’s enlivening ray— 
As dwells the lulling cygnet-song, 
While sylvan dells the strains prolong— 
Speaking in gentle tones of love 
Far sweeter than Zenaida dove, 
They come upon the ravished sense 
With soft and pleasant influence; 
Which pierces e’en the guilt-mailed breast, 
And tames the heart of steel to rest. 
They speak in strains, oh sweeter far 
Than melody of new-born star, 
When the day-god’s golden band is riven— 
Ay! more than nature eloquent, 
When brilliant roseate hues of heaven 
Have passed adown the vale of even, 
And Dian’s paly light is sent 
Flooding the fretted firmament, 
And falls with calm and genial power 
The massive moonbeams’ silvery shower. 


Then turn ye from the troublous strife 

That age embitters human life, 
Turn to those gems forever gleaming, 
Thro’ passion’s cloud-rifts mildly beaming; 
Forever on thy soul they’re smiling, 

Forever they are present in thee; 

The visions of dull care beguiling, 

From sorrowing they’re sure to win thee. 
Their light upon thy soul is darted 
Whene’er the shadowy veil is parted, 

And brooding phantoms are dispersed 
Which long thou hast within thee nursed, 
As in hot haste might’s shadows fly 
Before the morning’s rosy sky. 





TO 


EY EMMA HARLEY. 





Lapy! I know thee not—thou dwell’st afar, 


Hill, vale, and WWer, both between us rise; 


Yet, like the distant radiance of a star, 


In thee is seen the beams that most I prize: 


No pictured lineament, no outward token, 


Have I to color thee, as bright or fair, 


But thy charmed per oft to my heart hath spoken, 


And I can love the soul enshrined there! 


Through the proud halls of our ancestral land 


Thy Fancy with a queenly grace can tread; 


With equal skill, again thy fairy hand 


Can meet our souls, beside the village dead! 


’Tis a proud triumph thine, which thus imparts, 
Sweet germs of sympathy to kindred hearts. 
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MARRYING FOR MONEY. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘We t, Harry,” said Charles Owen, as the two 
friends sat together in the latter’s office, ‘‘ when 
are you and Mary Roscoe to be married?” 

‘Married!’ said Harry, knocking the ashes 
from his cigar, and then looking up with appa- 
rent surprise. ‘‘Faith—that’s more than I can 
tell. It’s a new idea altogether. What put the 
notion into your head?” 

It was now the turn of Charles to look surprised. 
But it was only for a moment. 

‘‘Come,” he said, ‘“‘be frank for once, Harry. 
You know you love Mary, and that she is a prize 
‘ forany man. And, if I know anything of women, 

she loves you , 

‘*Pshaw!” interrupted Harry, though he par- 
tially blushed, ‘‘ you know no such thing. Even 
if it were so Mary would be too proud to shew 
a 

‘*Miss Roscoe is proud, I grant,’’ said Charles, 
“but she is a warm and sensitive woman, and, 
like all such, betrays herself when she little 
dreams of it. She would not love easily, but 
once loving, depend upon it she could not con- 
ceal her affections. I have watched her when 
you have unexpectedly entered the room, and 
there has been a sudden lighting up of the eye, a 
heightened color, and a consciousness of manner 
—seen only for the instant, it is true—which 
prove that she loves you. You know it, too, in 
spite of your affected ignorance—you needn’t 
shake your head—come, confess all, you are 
secretly engaged.” 

‘As true as I sit here,” said Harry, with an 
earnestness of manner which left no doubt of his 
sincerity, ‘‘I have never spoken a word of love 
to Miss Roscoe. You—you,” he said, dropping 
his eye before the half indignant glance of Owen, 
‘*must be mistaken,” and then affecting to laugh, 
he said, ‘‘it is too ridiculous—the idea of Mary 
being in love with me.” 

His friend looked mournfully ‘into the grate for 
a moment and sighed. Mary Roscoe was a favo- 
rite with him, for Charles was one of those men 
who can esteem a woman without loving her, 
though, had he not been himself engaged, he 

might have loved Mary, for she was, both in 
person, mind and accomplishments, one of the 
most admirable of her sex. One year ago he 
had introduced her to his old college friend, 
Harry Courtland, now a rising young lawyer, 
not without the faint hope that they might be 
mutually pleased with each other, for both 
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stood equally high in his esteem. The result 
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had appeared to justify his wish. 
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From the § 


first Harry had been struck with the brilliant } 


and cultivated mind of Miss Roscoe, and was 
to be found at her house nearly every week. 


> Edward’s day. 
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would make as good a railer against the sins of 
extravagance as old father Latimer, in King 
But confess now, Owen, you 


) are quizzing. You love the good things of this 


All the gossips said it would be a match, for ; 


Mary was evidently not insensible to the finished , 


manners and eloquent conversation of the young 


lawyer. Charles had long been of the opinion 
that his friend and Mary were secretly engaged, 


though, as yet, he had not taxed Harry with it. 


No one has a horse 
than can go faster than yours. 
the best. 


life as well as any of us. 
Your wines are 
And, to crown all, you are going to 


> marry an heiress.” 


‘‘T declare solemnly, Harry, and you ought to 


; know better than to make the charge, that these 


He was now, however, to discover a new trait | 


in his friend’s character; for how true is it that 
we may know a person for years, and be ignorant 
of their worst, because perhaps their most secret 
failing, since we may never have seen them in a 


things would never influence me in selecting a 
wife. I was once poor enough, God knows! 
Left an orphan, without friends, until twenty, 


I had sufficient of the world’s hard usage. At 


: college I supported myself by teaching school. 


position to bring out this peculiar weakness of } 


their character. 

‘*Harry!”? said Charles, at length looking up, 
and now half suspecting the failing of his friend, 
“the idea that you are loved by Mary is xot 
ridiculous. 


The fortune which my uncle in Canton left me 


; so unexpectedly, has not, I hope, altered my 


; heart. 


And as for Caroline, I never knew she 


} was worth a cent until I proposed; for I thought 
; her a dependant on her uncle’s bounty, instead 


I tell you frankly that if you are { 


not engaged to her, I never was more deceived } 


in my life. 


Have you not been her constant ; 


visitor for a year—her favorite attendant at } 
parties—so exclusive an adinirer as to have } 


driven nearly every other one from the field? 
And what did all this mean?” 


**Why—that I thought her a charming girl, to } 
be sure,”, said Harry, laughing, to conceal the } 
uneasiness he felt at this strong view of his 


conduct. 
deny that. She is certainly the finest girl I ever 
knew, talented, good-looking, warm-hearted, full 


marry her. 
know the old adage ‘when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out at the window.’” 

*‘T really do not know what you call being 
poor. Your practise is worth twelve hundred a 
year—pretty good for a young lawyer, let me 
On 
twelve hundred a year any man can afford to marry 


tell you—and you have a rising reputation. 


a woman like Mary Roscoe, who knows how to 
economize, and who does not throw away, every 
few weeks, fifty dollars on a French collar, an 
embroidered handkerchief, or some other luxury 
of the kind, whose use wealth only can justify. 
On twelve hundred dollars you can live very com- 
fortably—I know several that do it:—it is true 
you can't give terrapin suppers, drink Heighsick 
champaigne, or drive a pair of blood horses. 
You must wait for those things until you are 
twenty years older and have acquired a fortune, 
which you will be sure to do, sooner or later, if 
you stick to your profession.” 

‘Very well preached,” said Harry, ‘‘you 


‘‘T do admire Mary Roscoe—I don’t | 


of a co-heiress with his daughter in the large 
estates of her maternal grandfather.” 


‘Well, I retract, and beg your pardon,” 


said 
Harry, ‘‘ but, to cut the matter short, I cannot live 
I wish I could marry 
Mary Roscoe, but if I do so I must make up my 
mind to toil all my life. That I cannot do. It 
would be folly, too, when there are so many rich 
girls one might get. You see I ama philosopher. 
The great end of life is happiness. Now, how 
am I to secure the most felicity?—by marrying 
the woman I could love and working like a 


on twelve hundred dollars. 


; dray-horse all my life, or by allying myself to 
of energy, with excellent principles, and would, } 
I believe, love until death. But the fact is—and } 
you ought to know it, Qwen—I can’t afford to ; 


. 5 
She is poor, and so am I; and you } 
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an heiress, bidding good-bye to romance, and 
securing myself all the luxuries of life, besides 
the importance which attaches to a man of 
wealth—no small matter, my dear fellow, to 
an ambitious person like Harry Courtland? I 
fancy the latter alternative, in the long run, the 
wisest.” ° 

Charles had never before imagined his friend 
30 selfish or hollow-hearted. He could scarcely 
restrain his indignation, and said with some 
warmth, 

‘*For heaven’s sake, then, why have you trifled 
with Mary Roscoe? She loves the very ground 
you tread on.” 

Harry was irritated, in turn, at this language. 
His own heart reproached him for his conduct; 
and this, perhaps, made him more unjust than 
even he would otherwise have been. 

‘‘And if she does,’? he retorted, ‘‘what is 
that to me? I never made love to the girl. I 
visited her, as I would any lady, because it was 
a pleasure to me; but knowing | could not marry 
her, I religiously abstained, as a man of honor, 
from saying anything to her which might induce 
her to think me serious.in my attentions. If 
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she has been fool enough to fall in love with me, 
it is not my fault.” 


hypocrite!—with wealth at his command, he 
pretends to lecture me for wishing it. I will 
‘ Charles rose from his chair. He had read } teach him I am not fool enongh to have his 
4 of such baseness in novels, but never heard it 


arn 


protegeé put off on me. I will marry Helen 
Livingston before the winter is over, if I have 
to stir heaven and earth to effect it. She hasa 
cool two hundred thousand, and seemed disposed 
to flirt with me at the Springs.” 

The town soon began to be rife with rumors that 
the match between Harry Courtland and Mary 
Roscce was broken off, and while a few said it 
was the gentleman’s fault, the majority declared 

$ low, confidential tone which a man only uses to ; it to be the lady’s. Some prying gossips bru- 
| a woman he loves—to show the most tender, ; tally alluded to the matter before Mary; but she 
aye! anxious solicitude for her health, if even 
her indisposition should be no more than a head- 
ache or a cold—to send her the last new book or 
the first flowers of the season—to show by every 
look that you take a deep interest in her—if these 
things are not to make love to a woman, accord- 
ing to your own phrase, even though no word of } her carriage, or pick up her fan. Report said 
love ever passes your lips, then I know not what } he was finding alleviation for his rejéction in the 
they mean. No, Harry Courtland, your own } marked favor which the heiress showed him; 
heart will tell you that you have adopted the } and those who knew the gossip of the upper 
most insidious and therefore the surest road to } circles, to which he now confined himself, said 
Mary Roscoe’s heart. You have dexterously } no one was more brilliant at Mrs. B ’s sup- 
managed to mingle up your image with her } pers, or so finished a dancer at the ball of Mrs. 
i every thought, to bribe the garrison one by one, ; H 
so that the fortress was lest before she dreamed Poor Mary! Let us turn to her for a moment. 
it was attacked. You have well said that Mary } If ever a woman had loved deeply, unreservedly, 
would not easily love. Had she been on her } with her whole soul, that woman was this now 
i guard, had she known you as you are, you never } neglected being. By slow degrees Courtland 
could have won her heart. But no woman that } had won his way into her heart, and, not until 
ever lived is proof against such attentions as } long after her every thought was his, did she 
yours have been, when coming from one in } make the discovery that she loved. Perhaps she 
whose favor they are prepossessed. You call } would not have done itthen, but for a slight mis- 
yourself a man of honor—sir, you have basely } understanding, which revealed to her the truth, 
trifled with Miss Roscoe, and all for the selfish ¢ by showing the poignant anguish which his anger 
gratification of being the first in her regards. 3 caused her. Her pride instantly took alarm, and 
We have been friends, but we can be so no } she struggled for awhile against her feelings; but 
longer. May God forgive you the injury you } the misunderstanding was cleared up, and Court- 
have done!” and without pausing for a reply, } land, with arts more insidious than ever, allayed 
Owen seized his hat and hastily left the room. the alarm which he saw was excited. It is true 

Harry writhed, like the guilty man he was, } that, even now, he did not commit himself in 
under his friend’s rebuke, and had not the cour- } words; but if looks, if the tones of his vuice, if 
age, at its close, to detain Owen. But when the } hints not to be understood, if everything except 
door had closed behind him, rage took possession } a distinct declaration could be taken as a proof 
of the young man’s heart. The words which } of affection, Mary felt that she might securely 
Owen had used stung him to the quick: to be } love Courtland. He had even gone so far, on 
taunted with dishonorable conduct angered him, } one occasion, to remark that he would never 
as it has angered many another one, the more } breathe his love to any woman in words until 
because of a secret conviction of its truth. In $ both were satisfied of each others affection, and 
the first moments of his passion he determined to { to imply that circumstances would prevent him 
challenge his friend, unless he would retract the } from taking a wife fora year tocome. What could 
obnoxious words, but the publicity this would give } this mean, but that he loved Mary, though, as yet, 
to the affair deterred him, on cooler reflection, for } he was not ready openly to avow his’ preference. 
guilt makes cowards of us all.. And what wonder that she gave herself up, with- 
‘Curse his puritanism!” said Harry—‘‘the } out further resistance, to the delicious dream? 


t 

| 

H 

avowed in real life. For a moment indignation 

choked his utterance. At length he spoke. 

{ ‘* Fool enough to fall in love with you! What 

: else, sir, could Mary do? If to visit her con- 

stantly for a year—to seek every occasion in 
company to Jraw her into a téte-a-téte—to pre- 

sent yourself for her attendant, almost as a xight, 


eee 


on every occasion—‘o converse with her in that 


always evaded a reply, and her friends were 
equally silent on the matter. As for Harry he 
was now the devoted admirer of the haughty 
Miss Livingston, could be seen attendant on her 
at the opera and concerts, and was ever ready 
obsequiously to arrange her shawl, hand her into 
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But the wakening was dreadful! For the week 
after the interview between Owen and Harry, 
which we have detailed, she looked in vain for 
Courtland’s accustomed visit. He came not. 
She thought it strange, and wondered if she had 
offended him. It was not long, however, before 
they met in society. Mary was about to greet 
him with her accustomed frankness, when he 
turned away with a bow so chilling that it was 
impossible to misunderstand it. Her pride im- 
mediately came to her aid. Conscious of having 
done no wrong, she could attribute this conduct 
to nothing but its true cause, especially as she 
saw the marked attentions he bestowed on Miss 
Livingston, who was present. 





‘‘He shall not see the pain he inflicts,” she said 
to herself; and no one was, in consequence of this 
resolution, so brilliant on that evening. Every 
one said how beautiful Mary Roscoe looked, and 
how gay were her spirits. Alas! of the many 
who envied her, none ‘vould have exchanged 
places with her, had they known the truth. 

For Mary suffered intensely. 


may conceal her agony, but it is none the less 


A proud woman 


severe. On the contrary it is the sharper from 
the effort to hide it. 
to our sex, that when a woman is compelled to 


Sympathy is so necessary 


suffer in secret, her pain of mind is rendered 
doubly acute. And thus Mary suffered. Gra- 
dually she Iearnt the whole truth—how that she 
had been trifled with for a vain man’s gratifica- 
tion, how she had been deceived in the idol she 
had raised up for her worship, how another was 
now about to purchase the name she had once 
fondly hoped would be hers. Oh! there is no tor- 
ture like that which a proud woman, who has been 
slighted, suffers. And when that slight involves 
the dearest affections, the most cherished dreams 
of life, her cup of agony is bitter indeed, and 
filled to the brim. The trial was fearful, and 
when it had passed Mary was a changed being. 
She no longer loved Courtland; but she felt she 
could never love another. A whirlwind had 
passed over her heart; a desolating flood had 
been there; the spring of life, the warm trust- 
fulness of feeling was gone, and she came forth 
from the terrible ordea!, with her heart widowed 
within her. Let us not be misunderstood. There 
had been no morbid sentimentality about Mary. 
Had it been so she would speedily have recovered 
from the blow. But she was one of those natures 
that can never love twice: the whole wealth of 
her heart had been lavished prodigally on one 
object, and when he rejected it, utter bankruptcy 
followed. A woman may form an alliance after 
such a disappointment as Mary had received; and 
dependant circumstances often induce them to do 
it; but they never love as they might have done, 
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or as they once did. We are not writing romance 
when we say this, but uttering a truth which daily 
observation confirms. 

Yet Mary was not, as too many are, soured to 
the world by the bitter lot it had measured out 
for her. She had early been instructed in the 
religion of the Bible, and taught to look to a 
higher consolation, in trouble, than earth affords. 
Thither she now turned. And she found com- 
fort. She felt that life had many things yet to 
make her live for—that there were numerous 
duties for her to perform—and that she might 
yet be happy. She was less lively, perhaps sadder 
than before, but her smile had a placid sweetness 
it had never known in the hey-day of her youth. 
If Mary Roscce at 
twenty had been a belle, the same being at 
But 


Several, unde- 


Nor did she want admirers. 


twenty-three was more admired than ever. 
she gave none enccuragement. 
terred by her manner, pressed their suit to a 
proposal, but the dignified and decided refusal 
At 
length the truth began to be suspected, and she 


they met with precluded any further attempt. 


was released from such persecutions. 

It was about this time that, by one of those 
sudden turns of fortune, with which our country 
abounds, Mary came unexpectedly into the pos- 
session of a large fortune by the demise of a 
distant and eccentric relative, who had always 
liked her, but from whom she had never indulged 
any expectations. She had now the means of 
doing the good, for which only wealth had been 
desirable to her; and the name of Mary Roscoe 
soon became associated, in the hearts of the poor, 
with innumerable acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence. 

Turn we now to Harry Courtland. We have 
recorded his resolution to win Miss Livingston. 
He succeeded. His reputation for eloquence at 
the bar, his elegant manners, his many accom- 
plishments, and the vanity of having drawn him 
away from one whom, in her secret heart, the 
heiress felt to be her superior in every endow- 
ment of person and mind, secured his triumph; 
and he became, to use the language of the world, 
the fortunate possessor of this prize. 


happy? 


But was he 


Did wealth, that conld give him every 
reasonable gratification, fill the void in Harry 


Courtland’s heart? Ask yourself, reader. He 
could not avoid contrasting his bride’s person, 
mind and manners with those of the only woman 
he had ever loved, and the comparison always 
ended unfavorably to his wife. 

Never were two persons worse matched than 
Harry Courtland and Miss Livingston. She was 
peevish and sour in disposition: he irritable and 
harsh in return. Both were supremely selfish. 
Neither, therefore, yielded their own comfort to 
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secure that of the other. Before they had been 
married a month, Harry had learnt almost to 
hate his wife. What torture is there like that 
of being tied for life to one you despise! Harry 
Courtland experienced that torture. Bitterly was 
Mary being revenged 

When happiness cannot be found at home, both 
man and wife seek it abroad. Harry had grown 
careless of his business, and become already a 
man of fashion. He drove a dashing turn-out, 
played billiards, gave suppers, and was even 
said to frequent the faro table. He was never 
at home. His wife was not a woman to submit 
to this. Scarcely any husband could have made 
her fond of domestic life; but this neglect drove 
her into society. Not an evening was spent at 
home. 
calls, in shopping, and in the other dissipations 


Her mornings were consumed in making 


She had her carriage as weil 
Her balls were talked of a3 
much as his suppers: in short both were running 


of fashionable life. 
as her husband his. 


a career of extravagance and folly to which a 
prince’s fortune would not have been adequate. 
In a few years came the crash. And a terrible 
one it was; for the same week that the sheriff 
was in his house, Courtland’s wife ran off with a 
foreign adventurer. 

Disgraced in name and ruined in purse, Harry 
now suddenly disappeared from the city. Some 
said he had gone in pursuit of the destroyer of 
his wife, others that he had been seen on his 
way to New Orleans with a gang of professed 
gamblers. But, whithersoever he had gone, his 
name soon passed out of men’s minds, and the 
once brilliant and rising Courtland was as com- 
pletely unthought of as if he had never been born. 

Twenty years had passed—twenty years which, 
when we look forward, seem so long, and when 
we gaze back appear but a day—twenty years 
of sorrow for some, of joy for others, and of in- 
struction for all, were lost sight of forever in 
the shadows of eternity. The middle-aged had 
grown old—the old had died—and the young 
were fast becoming wrinkled by the cares of 
middle-age. Yet one person, of those whom we 
have introduced to the reader, was still beau- 
tiful; and in the placid face and sweet smile of 
Mary Roscoe, men whose hair began to gray, still 
saw the loveliness they had worshipped when 
younger. 

And she was beautiful, even at forty. There 
are some faces that care never seems to have 
visited, on whose calm surface not a shade is 
visible, that wear a placid repose eloquent of a 
long life well and happily spent. Such a coun- 
tenance was Mary Roscoe’s. Her clear blue eye 
was serener than ever, something like an evening 
sky, less brilliant but lovelier than in its morning 
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prime: her complexion was still unrivalled: her 
person was dignified and majestic. Many a 
proud name, high on its country’s roll of fame, 
would have been glad of an alliance with her; 
but none ventured the attempt. 

It was a day in early summer, when a splendid 
carriage dashed up to the hotel of the obscure 
little village of , and a lady of dignified pre- 
sence descended. She paused a moment on the 
walk to give some directions to her servants, 
while the landlord and landlady obsequiously 
stood waiting to usher her into the parlor. At 
this instant a miserable object approached to beg 
A single glance showed the means by 
which he had fallen to his present degraded con- 
dition. 
and his once fine person exhibited by numerous 


for alms. 
His eyes were bleared, his hand shook, 
other indications the ravages of confirmed drun- 


His 


hair was mostly gray, and he might well be 


kenness. His garments hung in tatters. 
sixty, thongh probably not so old, for nothing 
hastens apparent age like habitual intoxication. 
He mumbled something, it was difficult to tell 
what, for he seemed even now partially under 
the influence of drink, as he extended his hand. 

“Get away, you sot,” said the landlady, 
officiously interfering. ‘*You see, ma’am,”’ she 
said, turning apologetically to the visitor, ‘the 
is one of these troublesome drunkards, who 
hang about our streets, and infest travellers. 
Get away, I say!” she repeated, turning to the 
man, ‘‘you’re a beggarly nuisance!” 

This coarse appellation seemed, for a moment, 
to wake up what little sense of dignity was yet 
left to the man. 
nity around him, retracted his extended hand, and 
folding his arms on his bosom, drew himself up. 


He gathered his rags with dig- 


‘tT have seen the day, ma’am,” he said, ‘“*beg- 
gar as you call me, when I was rich and honored ; 
when yon would have been as obsequious to me 
as you are to that lady now; and when the name 
of Henry Courtland promised to be foremost in 
the legislative halls of his country.” 

He was turning away, but at that name a 
suppressed shriek burst from the lady, and she 
now for the first time opened her lips in his pre- 
At that voice 
he started, and gazed earnestly in her face, which 


sence by pronouncing his name. 


showed, in every feature, how dreadfully she was 
shocked. For a moment he seemed perplexed: 
then a sudden light, the rekindling of old feelings, 
broke over his countenance: he took off his hat 
with melancholy dignity, bowed low and had pro- 
nounced the name, ‘ Miss Roscoe,” as if about to 
speak; but his eye happened at this juncture to 
fall on his rags, he seemed to choke for words, 
and, the next instant, fell to the ground in an 
apopletic fit. 
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He never woke again to a sense of his condi- 
tion. The rushing memories of the past which 
had crowded on him in that moment were too 
much for his shattered frame: before night he 
was a corpse. 
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What had been his history, in the fifteen pre- ; 
ceding years, Mary never could discover. All she } 
learnt was that he had appeared in the village ; 
about six months before, the degraded outcast ‘ 
she found him. But it is not difficult for the ‘ 
imagination to fill up the blank, and tell how, } 
step by step, he sank from disgrace and insol- ; 


vency to utter degradation. 

There are few scenes in fiction more tragic 
than this last meeting, in real life, between the 
trifler and his victim. Truly hath the Scripture 
written—‘‘ vengeance is mine: I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 


THE HURON’S SERENADE. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


WHEN the soft moonlight, 
Through leaflets that quiver, 
Gleams o’er each wave 
Of the swift-flowing river— 
When the sweet bells 
Of the flowerets are closing, 
And zephyrs that kissed them 
Are calmly reposing— 
I will glide o’er the stream, 
In my slender canoe, 
To gaze on thy beauty, 
Sweet maid of the Sioux! 


I will sing thee sweet love songs, 
And twine thy dark hair 
With the brightest of leaflets 

Our deep vallies wear; 
While the chiefs of thy tribe, 
In the valley below, 
But dream of their triumphs, 
And scalps of the foe, 
Not deeming a Huron 
Comes near them, to woo 
The light of his spirit— 
The maid of the Sioux. 


The heart of the Huron 

Is brave in the fight, 
His arrow is true 

In its merciless flight; 
When his war-whoop awakens 

The sleep of the mountain, 
The life-blood leaps forth 

Like the wave of a fountain; 
But in love he is gentle, 

No proud heart more true 
Than he yields to his love, 

The young maid of the Sioux. 

Vou. VI.—5 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewayle; 

They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not rrevayle. 


Theyer bodyes bathed in purple blood, 
They bare with them away; 
They kist them dead a thousand iimes 
Ere they were cladd in clay. Curvy Cuase. 

Ir was near sunset on a bright and balmy day, 
the first of September, that a family group, five 
in number, were assembled in one of the love- 
liest and most secluded spots on the banks of the 
The slant sunbeams, as they fell 
on the river converted every ripple into a flash- 
ing gem, and stealing into the openings of an 
old woodland, gilded with dusky gold the green 
boughs and brightened the plumage of the birds, 
whose home, during the long, bright summer, 
had been amid its shady haunts. 

One of the tive, who was seated on a rustic 
bench at the entrance of a glade, which opened 
with a graceful sweep and penetrated far into 
the depths of the wood, had seen more than 
eighty winters. As he leaned against the trunk 
of a large oak that served as a back to the moss- 
grown bench on which he sat, memories of his 
youthful days, bright as the golden glory that 
lingered in the west, lit up his countenance, 
where time, without multiplying, had deepened 
the lines which the thoughts of a strong and 
searching mind had: originally planted. It was 
not long before an object of nearer interest broke 
in upon his pleasant musings. It was a boat 
containing one person, crossing from the oppo- 
site side of the river, and which his daughter, a 
matron of forty, whose features, though of soft 
and feminine beauty, bore a striking resemblance 
to his own, had, for some minutes, been intently 
watching. A girl of eighteen, with large bright 
eyes, and hair as brown as the clusters of ripe 
nuts that hung on the boughs, bending them with 
their weight as they basked in the mellow beams 
of sunset, was sometimes by her mother’s side 


« watching the boat, sometimes sitting at her grand- 
: father’s feet, listening to his remarks with a grave 


and thoughtful air, and then with the very spirit 
of joy beaming from her countenance, was lightly 


- bounding along the skirts of the woodland in com- 
; pany with her younger brother and sister, gather- 
‘ ing those blossoms that yet lingered, mingling 
‘ their fading bloom with the delicate frost-flowers 
: that flushed with their faint purple every sunny 
> nook. She helped too to heap their little willow 
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baskets with whole handfuls of ivy-plumes encir- 
cled with their rich, glossy leaves, thousands of 
which, bright as clustering rubies, were nestling 
in the soft, green moss. 

A low, comfortable looking farm-house, its win- 
dows ruddy with the setting sun, was situated at 
no great distance. It was half embowered amid 
oaks and beeches, above which a wreath of blue 
smoke was gracefully ascending, indicating that 
the evening meal was in progress. The well cul- 
tivated fields exhibited the industry and agricul- 3 
tural skill of the proprietor, while the hand of } 
female taste had evidently been busy in embel- : 
lishing the borders of the garden walks with 
shrubs and fowers. The moss-grown rock, too, : 
where the columbine nodded its head to the ; 
summer breeze, and the dewy recess where the : 
violet loved to nestle, showed by the winding ; 
paths just visible on the greensward that they é 
were favorite haunts. Lilac and rose bushes { 
lifted their luxuriant heads almost to the eaves 
of the dwelling, and a grape-vine crept along the 
roof. 3 

‘Tt cannot be your father in the boat, Irene,” 5 
said Mrs. Elwood, addressing her daughter. 3 

‘‘Why not, mother?” said Irene, rising so ; 
hastily from the side of her little blue-eyed } 
sister, whom she was assisting to make a neck- ‘ 
lace of ivy-plumes, that she scattered a whole ' 
handful of them among the grass. ; 

‘Oh, Reny, you have lost a whole lot of my : 
beautiful red beads,” said the little girl, at the 





‘*Oh, no, he is not,’ replied Frank, ‘only see 
how he wags his tail.” 

Frank was right, for the dog, after saluting 
him in the most polite and friendly manner he 
was able, by rubbing his shaggy coat against 
his clothes, with much gravity and composure 
walked along by his side. 

They had now ascended the bank of the river, 
and Mrs. Elwood, Irene ‘and the child went to 
meet them. Mr. Marsden, the grandfather, like- 
wise rose from his rustic seat and advanced a 
few steps, leaning on his staff. 

‘* How glad I am that you have come,” said 
Mrs. Elwood, addressing her husband, ‘‘I began 
to be afraid that you had joined the army.” 

‘* Afraid that he had joined the army, did you 
say, Elizabeth?” said her father. ‘‘ Would you 
not then have your husband share the glory of 
establishing the independence of his country?” 

‘‘Our children, father,’’ was her only reply, as 
her eyes, moistened with tears, wandered toward 
them. 

‘‘If you would have your children receive the 
heritage of freedom,” said he, ‘‘is it not meet that 
their father’s hand should helptoearn it? Were 
not the bonds woven by age upon these withered 
hands and feeble limbs, not another day should 
pass before my name should be added to the 
names of those who have enrolled themselves 
under our country’s banner. But I have nothing 
more to do with battles. My last was fought on 
the heights of Abraham. Frederic,” said he,” 


same time carefully inserting her tiny thumb $ holding out his hand to his son-in-law, who, 
and finger between the blades of shining grass ; breaking from the caresses of his little girl, now 


to recover a portion of the vegetable gems so ; approached him, ‘I know by your firm step and 
¢ 


valuable in her eyes. $ 

“What makes you think it is not father?” said 
Irene, who had now arrived at her mother’s side. 

‘* Because, if I mistake not, there is a large dog 
in the stern of the boat, and you know that Cesar 
is at home keeping Judith company while we are 
absent.” 

‘*T am certain, however, that it is father,” 
said Irene, ‘though I cannot imagine why he 
is bringing a dog home with him.” 

**Nor I,” said Mrs. Elwood. ‘I am afraid 
that Cesar’s hospitable feelings are hardly equal 
to peaceably admitting a stranger to a share of 
his long established privileges.” 

As the boat drew near the shore there was no 
longer any doubt as regarded its occupant, and 
the blue-eyed girl forgetting her necklace, ran 
to join her mother and sister, while the boy, 
who was several years older, ran to meet his 
father. 

‘Don’t touch the dog, Frank,” said Mr. El- 
wood to his son, ‘“‘he may be vicious for aught 
I know.” 





by the proud light beaming from your eye that 
you have volunteered your services to your 


$ country.” 


“T have, father,” was the reply. ‘‘When I 
stood among my armed countrymen I felt that I 
had no right to enjoy the comforts of our pleasant 
home unless I joined them in its defence.” 

‘‘Father has done right,” said Irene, addres- 
sing her mother. ‘Had he sought to enjoy the 
shelter of ,his own roof at this perilous time, his 
children, though they might love him, could not 
look up to him with the pride and reverence that 
they will now.” 

‘I know,” replied her mother, ‘‘that he has 
done no more than his duty. Give me time and I 
shall be able to think of it with composure, but 
now the joyous prattle and merry laugh of these 
children break my heart, for I cannot help thinking 
that their father may never listen to them again 
after to-day.” 

The last words, uttered in a voice choked 
with emotion, Were scarcely intelligible. But 
she felt that it was wrong to suffer her feelings 
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of despondency to damp the courage and ardor 
of her husband, and rallying her spirits, she 


turned to him and her father with a smile, and } 


asked them if they would not return home. In 
compliance with this suggestion they ali pro- 
ceeded homeward. The dog that had sat wist- 
fully regarding the group, which, absorbed in 
interests of dearer moment, had neglected to 


notice him, rose and went with them, sometimes } 


bounding forward with the children, then turning ; 


back as if to watch the slow steps of the grand- > 
father and Irene, who, accommodating her pace ; 


to his, walked by his side. 


On arriving at the house they found the table 
ready spread for supper, the central dish being ‘ 
piled high with smoking pancakes which Judith, } 


who had just finished frying them, had made on 
purpose, because Mr. Elwood, who had been 
absent two days, was particularly fond of them. 
Cesar instead of appearing to regard the arrival 
of the stranger dog as an unwarrantable intrusion, 
weicomed him according to the most approved 
code of canine politeness, which appeared to be 
justly appreciated by its object. 

When the family rose from the table, Mr. 
Elwood, who had refrained from adverting to } 
a subject so exciting during the meal, informed 3 
them that the British had that day landed in the 
Chesapeake, with the intention of advancing on 
Philadelphia; and that Washington, who had 
determined to oppose their progress, had come 
to the conclusion to station himself at Chad’s 
Ford, and there await battle. 

As Mr. Elwood was to depart early in the 
morning, the family were loth to separate, and $ 
concluded to make a long evening. Mrs. Elwood 
too wished to inspect her husband’s clothing, to 
see if there was nothing lacking to make him 
comfortable; while Judith of her own accord 
made some nice cakes, which she deposited in 
a large round box, that she adroitly concealed 
in a roll of blankets, thinking they would prove 
no unacceptable addition to a soldier’s rations. 

‘‘T wish I was old enough to be a soldier,” 
said Frank as he watched his mother and Irene, 
who were folding his father’s clothing and placing 
it in a chest. 

‘‘ Why, what are you about, Elizabeth?” said 
Mr. Elwood, whose attention had been drawn to 
the spot where she and Irene stood, by Frank’s 
remark. ‘A single blanket and a change of 
linen is all I want, and they can be stowed 
away in my knapsack.” 

‘‘Why, there is no knowing but you may be 
obliged to stay all winter,” replied his wife. 

‘‘ And you are not used to sleeping under a 
single blanket in the fall, much more in the 
winter,” said Judith, alarmed lest the box of 


» 
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cakes she had taken so much pains to prepare, 
a should be discovered and rejected. 

‘And you must take your overcoat with you, 
certainly,” said his wife, ‘‘as you may be obliged 
to stand sentinel during a storm.” 

‘* And the bottle of roundwood bitters in case 
} your appetite should fail,’ said Judith. “A 
; bottle too of the elder-berry syrup would nct be 
amiss. which; according to my mind, comforts 
’ the stomach amazingly.” 

‘*But how am I to carry such a great, un- 
wieldly chest?” said Mr. Elwood. — 

‘There will be no trouble about that, will 
there, John?” said Judith, addressing a young 
man who at that moment entered. John, who 
had reasons of his own for coinciding with what- 
‘ever was advanced by Judith, obviated every 
¢ objection relative to the transportation of the 
chest, promising to see it safely conveyed across 
the river early in the morning. 


It was on the morning of the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, and Mr. Elwood had been absent nearly 
a week, when Irene, followed by the stranger dog 
to which Frank had given the name of Rover, 
took a pitcher and proceeded to a spring of re 
} markably pure water that gushed from a hill-side 
about a quarter of a mile distant. As she stooped 
to fill her pitcher she heard the booming of cannon 
which she mistook for thunder. 
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It was repeated, 


Hastily ascending to the summit of the hill she 
beheld a dense cloud of smoke hovering over a 
hill on the opposite side of the river. It gradually 

} rolled away, partially disclosing the meeting-house 
that crowned its brow, and then the forms of those 


$ 
2 
§ 
¢ 
§ 
and the faint rattle of musketry soon succeeded. 
> 
$ 


who had met in deadly conflict. Before ancther 
volley succeeded, the smoke had so far cleared 
away that she could distinctly discern the scarlet 
coats of the British commingling with the darker 
garb of the Americans. The strife momentarily 
grew fiercer, and the shout of triumph mingling 
with the shriek of despair loaded the breeze as it 
swept over the eminence where stood the almost 
fainting Irene. All at once the dog that had kept 
close by her side, gave a sharp, quick bark, and 
bounding down the hill, plunged into the river 
and swam to the opposite side. Was it possible 
that at such a distance he had descried her 
father? With this thought Irene kept her eye 
on the animal, which made directly to a spot a 
considerable distance up the road, where the con- 
flict appeared to be the most sanguinary. She 
strained her eyes to see if it were possible to dis- 
cern the form of her parent among the hostile 
group that had there met handtohand. But their 
quickly changing attitudes, occasioned by their 
fierce, struggles, blended them into one confused 
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mass, and she involuntarily covered her eyes with 
her hands to shut out the heart-sickening spectacle. 
She again ventured to look forth upon the scene. 
She beheld men retreatifg from the spot where 


the battle had been the deadliest. She saw that 3 


they were her countrymen, and that they were 
pursued by the British. Musket-balls that were 
still hurled through the air stayed the progress of 
many, some of whom were only wounded, while 
others sunk down into that dreamless sleep from 
which they would no more wake. Irene remained 


rooted to the spot. She appeared neither to pos- } 
sess the power to move nor to withdraw her eyes 


from the Americans flying before a relentless foe. 
She was aroused from her stupor by a cold and 
trembling hand which grasped her arm. She 


turned her head and beheld her mother at her ; 


side, pale and agitated. The roar of the distant 
battle had invaded her home, which until now 


had listened to none but sounds of peace, and ; 


following the direction whence it proceeded she 
. was led to the spot where she found Irene. 


Neither of them spoke, and when they heard the } 
sharp report of a musket, or saw one of their : 
countrymen reel and fall, the grasp with which : 


they clung to each other was only tightened, for 


they could not bear to say that he who was so } 
dear to them both might be among the fallen. , 
At length when the pursuers and pursued were } 
veiled, from their sight by trees or other obstruc- ; 
tions, the dog bounded up the hill to the spot > 
where they stood, and with signs eager and too } 


expressive to be mistaken, endeavored to entice 
them to the water’s edge. Mrs. Elwood then 
spoke. 

“Your father,” said she, ‘‘is either dead or 


wounded, and the dog has doubtless discovered } 
where he is, and wishes us to follow him to the 3 


spot.” 


“Tt must be as you say,” 


uttered by one of the canine species unless 


strongly impressed: with the importance of the } 


business he has in hand. 

“‘T will go, mother,”’ said Irene. ‘‘The boat 
is at its usual place, and I can, as you know, 
manage it perfectly well.” 

‘Yes, you must go,”’ replied her mother, ‘‘and 
I will go with you.” 

The paralysing fear which had oppressed them 
as they stood without the power to aid or succor 
those who fell, was at once shaken off, and with 
the ready and well directed energy which seldom 
fails when necessity impels, they prepared to 
execute their intention. - The boat, light though 
sufficiently commodiou3, which was moored to 
a birch that bent over the stream, was speedily 


replied Irene, as the ; 
dog, first pulling at their clothes, run toward ; 
the river with that sharp, confident bark, seldom } 
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afloat. The dog with the liveliest demonstrations 
3 of joy leaped on board and seated himself by 
j Irene, whose movements he watched with looks 
3 of great satisfaction. They soon reached the 
opposite side of the river, and following their 
> dumb but intelligent guide, ascended the hill 
} opposite, where the conflict had taken place. 
> Now both mother and daughter had full scope 
’ for the exertion of fortitude. The dead and 
> dying were thickly strewn around, and they 
> shuddered lest among the number they should 
find him whom they songht. As they now and 
then bent for a moment over some prostrate form, 
; the dog with the utmost impatience endeavored 
} to lure them onward. At length he seized hold 
‘ of Irene’s dress and pulled her toward a cedar 
which still lifts its dark head on the summit 
of the hill, and like a lonely sentinel seemed 
; watching this heritage of the dead. Beneath its 
shade, his head pillowed on the moss-covered 
} roots, lay a man clothed in the uniform of a 
; British officer. His face was pale as marble, 
and his hair was clothed with blood, which was 
slowly oozing from a wound above his temple. 
One of his hands which were of almost feminine 
} beauty and delicacy, was strained round the 
handle of his sword, the blade of which was 
, broken, the other grasped a sapling whigh exew 
near the cedar, as if by its aid he had*made an 
effort to raise himself from the ground. The 
dog occasionally uttering a low moan, showed 
by these signs of fondness peculiar to his species 
> that it was the officer and not Mr. Blwood who 
> was the object of his solicitude. Though Mrs. 
: Elwood anid Irene intended ultimately to lend him 
their succor, they could not fulfil their charitable 
intention till they had made a thorough search 
for him who had first drawn them to: the spot. 
? Others beside themselves were there searching 
for husbands, fathers, or brothers, by whom 
many had been conveyed into a neighboring house 
as a temporary shelter. This they were about to 
$ enter when the names “Elizabeth, Irene,” were 
pronounced close behind them bya dear and 
} familiar voice. An inarticulate ery of joy burst 
; from the lips of each, and the next moment the 
} wife and daughter were folded in the soldier’s 
$ arms. 
; Ready and willing hands were busy in con- 
veying the wounded from the field, but no one 
¢ regarded the young British officer. His dog 
; alone kept close by his side. When the fulness 
of their joy gave them time for thought, Mrs. 
Elwood and Irene remembered him. Mrs. El- 
wood drew her husband to the spot. 
‘« He is a stranger in a strange land,” said she, 
‘and though an enemy, shall we not take him 
in?” 
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It was a trying question for one who had just 
seen so many of his countrymen, some of them 
friends and neighbors, shot down by the British, 
but the simple and touching appeal of his wife, 
which was in the true spirit of Him who taught 
as never men taught, had its effect, and raising 
the young man in his arms with the assistance of 
his wife and daughter, he conveyed him to the 
boat. The day was near its close, and a few 
purple clouds fringed with gold were floating up 
from the west, and gradnally expanding them- 
selves over the mellow autumn sky. The clear 


stream reposing beneath the lovely canopy was ; 


scarcely broken by a single ripple. None but 
pleasant and peaceful sounds now greeted the 
ear. The lowing of herds, the bleating of flocks, 


the monotonous but not unpleasant ery of the ; 


hawk soaring high above them, together with 
the light dipping of the oars finely harmonized 
with the quiet beauty of the hour. The sun as 
its horizontal beams darted across the river, for 
a moment threw a freshness and glow over the 
pale features of the wounded stranger resembling 
the hues of health, imparting to them an almost 
supernatural beauty. Irene started and bent 
eagerly over him imagining he was about to 
revive. A look sufficed to tell her she was 
deceived. He remained as at first wholly un- 
conscious of all that was passing. 

John, who stood at the shore awaiting their 
arrival, when he found that one of the regulars, 


as he called the British, was to partake of the hos ‘ 


pitality of the Elwoods, could not refrain from 
remonstrating; when told, however, the manner 
they had been guided to him by the dog, his 
superstitious feelings were brought into requisi- 
tion, and he gave it as his opinion that good 
would come of it in the end. He now cheer- 
fully assisted in carrying him to the house and 
in placing him in the spare bed which occupied 
one corner of the ‘best room.” Judith, who 
professed to be very skilful in roots and herbs, 


s who had of old kept his people in the waste and 
: howling wilderness as the apple of his eye. 
‘“‘Nor did they,” said he, “ever find that their 
trust was a vain one. Though chastened, they 
were sustained, and though sad thoughts might 
$ sometimes come to them of their homes in their 
; native isle, they remembered also the yoke of 
: bondage which they had escaped. Let us, my 
g children,” added he, ‘‘ keep alive the same spirit 
: in our bosoms, nor think of rendering our inheri- 
tance as a spoil to the oppressor, even though 
called to yield our lives in its defence.” 

‘Your words,” said Mrs. Elwood, ‘stir up 
¢ feelings in my bosom that I was never conscious 
of before, which would, I think. were it meet for 
< me so to do, strengthen me to raise my own arm 
¢ against those who would bend our necks beneath 
‘ the yoke of bondage; but still when I think my 

children’s freedom may be purchased with their 

father’s life, the price seems too great even for 
such a blessing.” 

‘‘T have no fears for myself, Elizabeth,” said 

‘ Mr. Elwood. ‘‘If I fall in battle, it will be a 


< 
‘ consolation to know that I fall in a just cause. 


; You will not have to reflect like him, who, per- 
; haps, lies wounded nnto death in the next room, 
‘ that I raised my arm against the liberties of my 
brethren.” 

A low groan drew Irene to the bedside of the 
‘ sufferer, but his eyes still remained closed either 
; in a feigned or real sleep. 

$ Before separating for the night, Mr. Marsden 
} having read a chapter in the well-preserved 
: Bible, which more than a century before had 
; been brought across the waters of the Atlantic, 
( offered one of those earnest appeals to the Most 
; High, far more impressve than words of studied 
‘ eloquence. The whole family then united in 
singing a metrical version of one of the Psalms, 
¢ commencing, 


” 


Oh, thou thy loving kindness show 
To those who trust in thee. 


undertook to apply temporary remedies for his ? 


relief till tMy could procure a surgeon; Irene } 


acting the part of an assistant. Her efforts were 
tolerably successful for he revived somewhat, 
and by the time supper was ready had sunk into 


an unquiet sleep. After the family rose from : 


the table an hour was spent in conversation. 
Mr. Marsden reverted to the time when their 
ancestors landed on the shore of Plymouth. He 
spoke of the motives that impelled them to leave 
England, where in the bosom of green and sunny 
valleys rose their pleasant cottages, which they 
exchanged for the log-cabin in the deep and soli- 
tary wilds of an American forest. He alluded 
to their patience, their fortitude, and above all 
of their lofty faith and unwavering trust in Him 


* 
e 5 


The tune selected was St. Martins, which even 
at the present day often ‘‘shakes the choir’ with 
; its deep and solemn music. All had received the 
‘ gift of musical voices, from litte Frank who sang 
in childish treble to the aged veteran from whose 
; lips rolled the deep and mellow bass in beautiful 
$ contrast to the sweet, flute-like tones of Irene. 
$ Even Mrs. Elwood’s anxiety and fear for her 


3 husband’s welfare gave place to feelings of high 


? and holy trust as she joined in the solemn and 
; cheering harmony. As for the wounded stranger 

none knew whether he listened to the music or 
Judith, however, who sat watching him, 
affirmed that he was awake and knew all that was 
going on as well as she did, for though he never 


not. 
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once opened his eyes, there was a quivering of 
the eyelids which never occurred when a person 
was either asleep or insensible. 

In little more than a week afterward he was 
so far convalescent as to be able to leave his 
bed and occupy the large arm-chair, which Mr. 
Marsden relinquished to him as an invalid. 
One day as they were sitting together alone, 
the females of the family being employed in } 
household duties, Mr. Marsden enquired of him 
what had induced him to take up arms against 
the Americans. 

“They were represented to me in a false 
light,” he replied. ‘I was told that you were | 
rebels, but I find that you are patriots, and never } 
again, while I live, will I raise my arm against } 
them.” 








Mrs. Elwood who had entered in season to hear 
the latter part of the conversation, related to him 


the whole history of the dog from the time he 
accompanied her husband home, to that when 
he allured her and Irene to the spot where his 


master lay wounded. 

During the foregoing explanations Irene was 
in a distant apartment turning the spinning-wheel 
and singing a sweet song in a still sweeter voice. 

‘‘What makes you so merry to-day, Irene?” 
said Judith, who sat carding the rolls for her to 
spin. 

“‘T din’t know,” she replied, ‘unless it is be- 
cause it is such a bright, cheerful day.” 

‘‘T know a better reason than that,” said Judith. 

“‘T should like to know what it is,” said Irene. 

‘‘T should give it, as my opinion, it is because 


‘God grant that you keep in that mind,” said } a certain gentleman is able to sit in the arm-chair 


? 


Mr. Marsden, ‘‘and now you will pardon an old 
man if I remind you that though you have now 
been our guest more than a week, we are as yet 
ignorant of your name.” 

‘‘T am the one that should ask pardon,” he 
replied, ‘‘for what was at first prevented by 
severe suffering, both bodily and mental, has ; 
since resnited from a carelessness altogether > 
inexcusable. My name is Charles Stafford.” 

“Stafford! that is a name that was once very } 
dear to me. Philip Stafford was the best be- 
loved friend of my youth. We were companions 
in everything. Even in the field of battle we 
were still side by side, and there, at last, death 
claimed him and left me.” 

‘‘ My grandfather fell in battle, and his name 
was Philip Stafford. He was under General 
Wolfe, and was slain on the heights of Abraham 
when I was only five years old.” 

‘¢Now am I indeed sure,’”’ said Mr. Marsden, 
rising and taking the young man’s hand, ‘that 
you will never again appear in arms against 
those who are struggling for freedom. One in 
whose veins runs the blood of the generous and 
high-minded Stafford, cannot join with those who 
would fasten the chain of slavery upon their own 
brethren.” 

Just at this moment the dog, which bore the } 
poetical name of Luath, ran into the room, and 
overjoyed to see his master in a chair, almost } 
overwhelmed him with his caresses. 

‘‘As your dog is so fond of you,” said Mr. } 
Marsden, ‘“‘what could induce him to leave you 
at the time he did?” 

? 
? 
? 
) 
? 











“It was not his fault,” replied Stafford. ‘I 
lent him to a lad with whom he had become 
familiar who was going on a hunting excursion, 
and before he returned we were ordered to a 
different station. How he found me here I am 
totally at a loss to conjecture.” i 


to-day.” 

‘* How can you be so foolish as to think so?” 

‘*T tell you there is nothing foolish about it. 
When John had the fever last summer I couldn’t 
help singing and laughing too when he got well 
enough to leave his bed.” 

‘* That was a very different affair, for you know 
that you and John expect to be married some 
day.” 

‘‘And it won’t be long before you will be 
engaged to marry the young Britisher.” 

‘*No, Judith, no, that can never be.” 

‘<I know better than that. Haven’t I seen 
him following you with his eyes every step you 
took, and haven’t I heard him, when he thought 
that no one was in the room, speak your name 
over and over again as if he thought it sounded 
sweeter than any name he ever heard?” 

Irene did not reply to this, and she certainly 
now, instead of appearing merry, looked very 
sad. 

‘*¢You think,” said Judith, noticing this change 
in her appearance, ‘‘that your parents wouldn't 
consent to your marrying a British officer?” 

“T am certain they never would, and I am 
sure I never would myself.” 

“We shall see,” replied Judith, with a very 
wise and significant motion of her head, intended 
to convey the impression that her words were 
oracular. 

And so they were. Before many days had 
passed young Stafford had told Irene that her 
country should be his country. He told her too 
that by exchanging his native land for hers he 
should sever no ties of kindred, as he had neither 
father nor mother, brother nor sister. 

As soon as his health was re-established he 
took leave of the family where he had been so 
kindly entertained, for the purpose of joining 
the American army; not, however, without first 
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obtaining a promise from Irene, that early the 
ensuing spring she would give him her hand. 


TO LAIDA. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Wiruin an olden forest 
I saw two children play, 
Among the sweet wild leaves and flowers, 
As wild and sweet as they. 
The girl whose peerless beauty 
Recalled thine own; with plies 
Of sunny hair wound carelessly, 
And fathomless, dark eyes. 


The boy, with noble features, 
Filled with mysterious light, 
Mingling with shadowy sadness there, 
Like stars and mist at night. 
And ever, o’er his forehead, 
Swept thoughts in endless strife; 
As he watched each glance and tone of hers, 
As though it were his life. 


Sorrow and bliss and passion 
Were there together wove; 
There hate and anger and contempt 

Struggled with perfect love. 
And in his hands were flowers, 
* Culled in the forest free; 
The brightest sung to by the bird, 
And tasted by the bee. 


At last, one smile she gave him, 
Sunny and fond and sweet; 
And the proud boy flung himself and flowers 
Together at her feet. 
And now to thee, the idol 
From whom no thought can rove, 
I come to offer up the flowers 
Which Genius gave to Love! 


SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
BY MARY G. WELLS. 


Yer verdant vales thro’ which my pliants resound, 
Ye streams, which constant tears have swelled to floods, 
Ye finny tribes, ye birds, ye gloomy woods 

That flowery banks on either side surround, 

Ye winds that waft my sighs upon your wings, 

Ye well-known paths, ye are not as of yore; 

Ye hills that pleased me once now please no more: 
Tho’ love still leads me where my fond heart clings. 
Each haunt is now, as it was wont to be, 

But I, alas, am changed—I once so gay, 

Now grieving pass each long and weary day; 

With her I wandered here, by this elm-tree 
I turn to look where she to heaven has gone, 

Leaving on earth her earthly frame alone! 





THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS. C. G. MORTON. 


‘‘Wext, dearest Ella,” exclaimed Charles 
Crosby to his young and lovely bride, a few 
days after his marriage; ‘‘do you really think 
you will have courage sufficient to emigrate 
with me to our western home? You must re- 
collect, dearest, you will have to undergo many, 
very many privations. The refined society that 
you have ever been accustomed to must be given 
up, and if you mingle in any it must be in that 
of the rude and uncultivated. In our own happy 
New England home your life has hitherto been 
one of sunshine and gladness; when there you 
will have no dear familiar faces to meet you with 
the smile of affection. I alone will be with you.” 

Ella stood leaning on her husband’s arm list- 
ening to every word he said with the deepest 
interest: a shade of melancholy had settled upon 
; her fair brow, a tear had started in her eye, as 
; she thought she was leaving the happy home of 
; her childhood, and that perhaps forever. Charles 
* continued— 

; My love, I wish to hold out no inducements 
; to you but what can be realized. The country 
‘yon are going to is a beautiful, wild and pic- 
turesque region, the land is rich, and I doubt not 
in a few years we shall make a fortune, and then 
we will return here and enjoy it.” 
Ella looked in her husband’s face and said 
: with a faint smile, 
‘Dear Charles, I have determined to go with 
you. East—west—alas, I care not whither, so 
thou art safe and I with thee: 
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‘Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
Those eyes before me smiling thus, 
‘ Through good and ill, through storm and shine 
The world’s a world of love for us.’” 
‘Quite an appropriate quotation, upon my 

‘ word, Ella,” said Charles Crosby, gently taking 
‘ his wife’s hand, ‘‘ but this love is merely ideal, as 

you will soon have to enter upon the sad realities 
; of life.” 
? Ah! my hasband,” said Ella, with an implo- 

ring look, ‘do not say so. You do not know 
‘ your Ella if you think she cannot undergo a little 
, for your sake.” : 
; Ina few days Charles and his bride had to bid 
‘ adieu to their home and friends. Ella felt the 
bitter pang of parting with her family. As her 
mother held her to her bosom for the last time 
she felt as if her heart was breaking; but Charles 
had promised that she should return in one year, 
and that was some consolation to her. The boat 
was now ready to push off, so she had to whisper 
farewell for the last time. 
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Charles Crosby had entered his five and twen- 
tieth year. He was possessed of considerable 
talent and enterprize, and as he had some capital 
he determined to emigrate to the far west to in- 
crease it. He had purchased a handsome farm 
and built a neat little cottage one year before our 
story opens; he had long been attached to Ella 
Ashton, and she to him, her family were highly 
respectable but not wealthy; at first they objected 
to her marrying Charles Crosby upon account of 
his removing so far from them, but when they 
found the young folks were so devotedly attached 
to each other they finally consented. 

Our travellers had now reached the beautiful 
Ohio. Ella was charmed with the romantic 
scenery it presented—and when they arrived at 
the majestic Mississippi, the father of waters, her 
admiration knew no bounds; of evenings they 
were enlivened by music, and as the moon was 
at its full, the boat appeared to Ella like a fairy 
barque gliding over the water. At length after 
a journey of three weeks they reached their home 
in the western wilds; at first it presented to Ella 
a retired and gloomy aspect. It was night when 
they arrived, and not a light could be seen glim- 
mering in any direction. The only sound that 
could be heard in the distance was the constant 
barking of the faithful watch dog, which made 
the woods resound with his echoes. In a short 
time a man appeared whom Charles had left in 
charge of his place—soon a cheerful fire was 
blazing on the hearth to dispel the damp, and 
Ella’s gloomy feelings had vanished. 

In three or four weeks the cottage was in 
order. The furniture was plain, but arranged 
with the strictest regard to neatness. Ella took 
the management of her household affairs upon 
herself and presided over her dairy, her only 
female servant she employed in cultivating a 
garden, raising poultry and various other occupa- 
tions. Ella took great delight in rearing flowers, 
and very soon she had rose-bushes and honey- 

suckles clambering over the windows, which 
gave the little white cottage a beautiful appear- 
ance. When Charles came home after the toils 
and labors of the day, his wife would greet him 
with a smile of love, and sing him a merry, ora 
soft and soothing lay, accompanied by her guitar, 
upon which she excelled. At such times Charles 
would frequently exclaim, 

“T would not exchange my situation of domes- 
tic happiness with that of the President of the 
United States. Heaven has blessed us both with 
contented minds.” 

‘¢ And [, Charles,” said Ella, ‘‘ would not ex- 
change my humble little cottage for my cousin 
Lucy’s splendid mansion. You know when Lucy 
married Henry Grandville she made a brilliant 
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alliance as regards wealth, but there was a 
certain restlessness about Henry that I never 
liked, and I fear he has imparted too much of 
it to my cousin, as she is never happy but when 
immersed in pleasure. The sweets of domestic 
bliss she has no conception of; her devotion at 
the shrine of pleasure will, I fear, lead her to 
pursue a phantom that will ever elude her 
grasp.” 

It was now at that charming period of the 
year when Indian summer makes its appear- 
ance. The noble forest trees were variegated 
with the richest tints, the refulgent rays of the 
sun reflected upon them at sunset gave them a 
resemblance to burnished gold. Charles had 
built his cottage in the most romantic situation 
imaginable. A gentle stream wound its course 
a short distance from the door in a serpentine 
direction. The spot commanded a view of the 
most grand and diversified scenery. Ella would 
frequently take her drawing and needle work, 
and sitting on a little piazza before the door, 
contemplate the beauties of nature till her mind 
would be irresistibly drawn to the great Author of 
it all. Then she would meditate on the goodness 
of God portrayed in the great volume of nature. 
Not unfrequently at such times would her medita- 
tions be broken by some kind-hearted but igno- 
rant neighbor, coming to sympathize with her on 
her lonely and desolate situation, and exclaiming, 

‘La! Mrs. Crosby, I don’t see how in the 
world you do to keep up your spirits in this 
lonesome place.” 

Now the poor woman had not the faintest idea 
that Ella’s little world Jay within herself, or that 
she could take any pleasure in reading the dull 
looking books that composed her library, or that 
the glorious objects of nature would have any 
charms for her. Ella would tell her that the 
superintendence of her household affairs and the 
cultivation of flowers and other employments she 
had, gave her a pleasure far greater than she had 
ever experienced when mingling in the gayest 
society. Ella Crosby had naturally a great taste 
for intellectual improvement, and her intercourse 
with the educated and refined had given her a 
polished and graceful diction that very few fe- 
males possess. Her retirement had rather a ten- 
dency to exalt her understanding and lead her 
on to higher and nobler pursuits; but she never 
suffered her own improvement to interfere with 
her other duties: Charles would often tell her 
the gentle exercise she took imparted a richer 
bloom to her cheek and a brighter brilliancy to 
her eye. 

Winter was approaching fast, already had frost 
and snow made their appearance, yet Ella was 
cheerful and happy, although the beautiful view 
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that nature presented when she come there was 
marred and its glory vanished, for all now 
that met her eye was a forest of leafless trees. 
Perhaps there is nothing so exquisitely touching } 
as the pure devotion of woman’s affection; in all 
the changing vicissitudes of life she is man’s prop ; 


and stay; it is she that enables him to bear up } 
when the storm of adversity comes; where she 
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Soon after Charles very unexpectedly came 
into the possession of an immense fortune left 
him by the demise of an eccentric old bachelor, 
who, during his lifetime, would not have assisted 
his nephew by advancing him a few thousand 
dollars, but in his will had made him his sole 
heir. Charles and Ella felt a reluctance in 
leaving their happy, quiet home, but they finally 


truly loves there is no sacrifice too great for her ; concluded to return to their native place in order 


to make. Charles often regretted the loss of ‘ 
that society for which his wife was so eminently ' 
qualified to shine in. There was a small village ) 
a few miles distant that Ella could visit, but to 
a refined taste the common gossipping chat for 


which too many of our interior towns and vil- ; 


lages are celebrated, had no attractions; with ; 
Ella every selfish feeling was thrown aside, and 
she desired but to make her husband happy. 
Now that the long winter evenings had com- 
menced, Charles could give her much of his | 
society in her intellectual pursuits; after the tea 
appendages were removed Ella would place her 


favorite authors with her guitar and music on the ° 


table, while a cheerful fire would be blazing on 
the hearth. Charles and her would read and make 
their comments on the particular beauties of the 
authors; at the close of the evening Ella would 


take her guitar and sing an air, accompanied by ; 
Charles, that he was fond of hearing her sing in ° 
her girlhood days; frequently at such times the ? 
bright light emitted from the windows would be ° 


a beacon to guide the steps of some benighted 
traveller to their door, to beg the favor of a 
night’s lodging. Charles and Ella were ever 


ready to tender their hospitality to the weary } 


stranger or the houseless child of want. Ella 


had so many pleasing duties to occupy her mind } 
that she did not miss the many beautiful objects ° 
that had passed away with summer; the joyous } 
melody of birds no longer filled the air with their } 


sweet strains, to wake her in the morning from 
her peaceful slumbers; but they were soon to 


appear again, as spring was rapidly advancing. ° 


In a short time nature began to put on her love- 
liest verdure, the wild prairie that stretched out 
in one unbroken mass as far as the eye could 
perceive, was another source of wonder and 
delight to Ella. 

Six years had now imperceptibly glided by, 
during which period Ella had visited the land 
of her birth twice, and become the mother of 
three children. Charles had been prosperous 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. His 
property became more and more valuable, his 
cottage was now filled with the gladsome mirth 
of happy children. Charles and his amiable wife 


felt deeply grateful for the many blessings they } 


enjoyed as their domestic happiness increased. 





to have their children educated; Ella felt rejoiced 
at the prospect of returning with her husband and 
family, although she regretted leaving her roman- 


' tie cottage and the beautiful scenery with which 


the place abounded; she had lived there seven 
happy years, and became strongly attached. to 
the place. 

In a few weeks Charles took possession of his 


- fortune; the little white cottage they had so lately 


occupied was exchanged for a splendid mansion 
with furniture and equipage to correspond; yet 
their domestic happiness was as pure and uncon- 


> taminated as it was in their humble cottage in 


the western wilds. Ella devoted herself to doing 
good, and fulfilled the duties that devolved upon 
her in the most exemplary manner. After many 
> years had fled, Charles would frequently enter- 
tain his children by giving them a description of 
his and Ella’s emigration to the far west. Ella 
would reply, 

‘*But, my husband, you have often told me 
those were the happiest hours of your existence.” 
> So they where, my love,” replied Charles, 
; ‘‘and your angel smile, that ever welcomed my 
> return home when you were in the pride of youth 
and beauty, possessed for me a brighter charm 
> than anything I can recollect since.” 

; Ella would acknowledge the delicate compli- 
ment with a look and a gentle smile as she 
replied, 

‘Yes, Charles, it was in retirement that I first 

} learned the beauty and superiority of domestic 
‘ happiness.” 
‘* And now let me impress it upon you, my 
$ dear children,” said Charles, ‘‘ whether you in- 
? habit a stately mansion or an humble cottage, 
} that your only source of true felicity will depend 
upon a virtuous and contented mind.” 





THE DESOLATE HEART. 


Tue heart that withers still alive, 

Within the silent breast of woe, 
By gentle culture may revive, 

And buds of hope and promise grow: 
But oh! the heart that sinks in death, 
Uncheered by hope, or love’s warm breath, 
When Friendship’s soothing smiles are vain, 
Cares not to bloom on earth again. N. W. 
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THE SPY. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CRUIZIMG IN THE LAST WAR.’ 
4 


CHAPTER III. 


Concluded from page 15. 
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What cause of enmity this Harleson should have 
against me, I know not, unless indeed it is so 
trifling an affair as a few hot words that passed 
between us yesterday.” 

j But Mary knew better the cause of Harleson’s 
$ hatred, and with many blushes, which she hid in 
her lover’s bosom, she revealed the truth. 
$ 








? 


‘‘Now I see it all. The villain seeks to find 


It was deep in the night, yet Simpson was still ; revenge for your refusal, by my murder.” 


awake, and kept pacing the narrow room in which § 


‘But by flying you can foil him,” said Mary, 


he had been confined. The branches of a huge ; ‘and toinduce you to do this I have come hither.” 


tree, near the only window of the apartment, } 


‘What! and thus acknowledge guilt. No, 


flung their deep shadows across the floor, and ; never, Mary—better die with my name untar- 
rendered the obscurity within almost impene- ; nished.” 


trable. 


But without the scene was different. ° 


‘* But your innocence will be eventually proved. 


The moon was high in heaven, and not a cloud ; It is madness for you to stay. Your death is re- 
dimmed the field of azure. All was still, save 5 solved on. Then fly—it is the only hope left— 
the occasional rustle of a leaf, or the low gurgling } oh! do not break my heart by a refusal.” 


sound of the neighboring brook. It was a night ; 


The tearful entreaties of Mary at length pre- 


to wake all the calmest and holiest emotions of } vailed, and Simpson consented to fly. But how 


the soul, and as Simpson paused at the casement 
to gaze for a moment on the scene without, he 
gradually forgot the perils that surrounded him 
and remained absorbed in the witchery of the 
prospect. 

Suddenly his ear caught the creaking of hinges 
as the door swung open, and immediately there 
was a light footfali on the floor. He turned. The 
darkness of the room, now that his eyes had be- 
come accustomed to the moonlight without, was 
impenetrable; but the voice that greeted him 
removed al! doubt as to the intruder. 

‘‘Henry!” said the person timidly. 

‘May God bless you for this!’ impetuously 
replied our hero, advancing to her. ‘I thought 
you would not desert me.” 

“Then you do not blame me for coming 
hither?” she said, hiding her face on his shoul- 
der. 

“Oh! no,” he said. ‘Blame you, dearest! I 
should rather thank you. But how did you obtain 
permission ?”’ 

‘* They had not the heart to refuse me—at least 
the sentinel had not. It is well it was not Har- 
leson! I fear that man, Henry, and have thought 
that this charge springs from him.” 

‘‘T am certain of it,” said Simpson decidedly. 
‘‘T have thought over the whole matter while I 
have been cooped up here, and I recollect now 
seeing some such face as his, in the little inn, at 
the mouth of the river, where I stopped the night 
before I came here. The fellow had a sinister 


; should his escape be managed? The window 
> was directly under the eye of the sentinel, and 
; egress by that means would be impossible, unless 
; the attention of the guard could be drawn off. 
; This Mary undertook to do, by engaging him in 
j conversation. If she could succeed in doing so 
; even for a moment, sufficient time would be 
; allowed for Simpson to spring into the branches 
: of the tree, from which he might gain the roof of 
; the house, whence by descending on the opposite 
side he could gain the covert of the woods unde- 
tected. The plan seemed feasible, and again the 
; lovers parted, to meet no more, they hoped, until 
: all peril should be passed. 
Anxiously did Simpson watch at the window 
; for the success of Mary’s stratagem. But the 
} sentry seemed to have a suspicion of her purpose, 
and though apparently not unwilling to prolong 
} the conversation, kept his eye continually wan- 
dering to the window. At last, however, Mary 
moved to the door, and bade him good night. 
His rnde notions of gallantry induced the man to 
follow her the few steps she had to go, and in 
doing so his back became turned for an instant 
from the window. The moment was too previous 
to be lost, and availing himself of it, Simpson had 
just time to fling up the casement and swing him- 
self into the covert of the thick foliage of the 
tree, when the guard turned back to his post. 
The heart of our hero beat quick, for he regarded 
his escape as now certain; and, with cautious 
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; steps he gained the roof and was making across 


look I did not then like, and was busy talking to ; it, but, at that very moment, a voice called out, 
a man whom the landlord said was suspected of } and the form of Harleson was visible in the 
having acted as a spy for the enemy. If I could ; moonlight pointing at him. In a moment the 
get a delay of even two days I might prove all } whole place was alarmed. Thus discovered, 
this, and my official rank besides—that is if my 3 Simpson was re-conducted to his apartment, and 


ship has not left the inlet nor been captured. to prevent all further attempts at escape, his 
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arms were bound, and he was flung down on ; 


the rude pallet with which the room had been 
furnished. 
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in the district of country of which we write, for 
the depredations of the tories and refugees were 


‘ carried on with such daring and pertinacity, that 


“I thought he might attempt this,” said Har- | 
, and speediest method whenever a victim fell into 


leson with a sneer. ‘‘Had my advice been fol- 
lowed short work would have been made of him 
last night. But, Captain Smith, I reckon you 
will not hesitate long in the morning.” 

‘‘He shall have a formal trial, as I promised 
Mr. Anson,” said the leader, ‘but if I had had 
any doubts of his guilt, this attempt at flight 
would have removed them.” 

Mary beheld, from her chamber, her lover car- 


ried back to his imprisonment, and heard the | 


threats of the soldiers, which she knew would 


the whigs revenged themselves in the sharpest 


their hands. On the present occasion there was 
every inducement for Captain Smith to punish 
the supposed spy vigorously; for not only had an 
important post been carried through his treachery, 
but the commander himself had been deceived by 
our hero’s address. There was, therefore, as 


; much personal as political feeling in the sum- 
mary process adopted against Simpson. 


be executed on the morrow. Casting herself on > 
her bed she gave way to an agony of tears, for ; 


alas! there was now no hope. 

The next morning, at an early hour, the kitchen 
of Mr. Anson’s residence was converted into a 
temporary court-room for the trial of our hero. 
The soldiers were drawn up, with loaded mus- 
kets, at each of the doors, while their leader sat 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘«Sranp forth, Mr. Harleson,”’ said Capt. Smith, 
‘Sand tell what you know of the prisoner.” 
‘‘Harleson, thus addressed, boldly advanced to 


: the table, and casting on the prisoner, for a mo- 


2 


at the head of the table with the prisoner con- ; 


fronting him. Mr. Anson stood by, with an 


these proceedings. 
‘© You and I,” said the leader, ‘‘ have been good 


ment, a glance of triumph, which no one in the 
room noticed, but him it was intended for, he 
began: 

“You all know,” were his words, ‘‘that the 
day before we first saw the prisoner at Chesnut 


‘ Neck, I was at the mouth of the river on furlough 
agitated countenance, apparently indignant at « 


friends, neighbor Anson, and, as I do not wish ‘ 
these relations to be broken up between us, I ' 


have determined to give this young man an 


honest and fair trial. It is very natural for you : 


to think him innocent, and I do not blame you 


for being a little hurt that I will not take your ; 
word for his honesty; but these are times when ; 
we are all liable to be deceived, and I think after ; 
you have heard the evidence there is against this > 
young man, you will agree with us that he is a 


spy, and gave information to the enemy that led 
to the burning of the fleet.” 

‘‘But I know him to be a whig—I knew him 
as such in Philadelphia.”’ 


gold. So, if he be proved guilty on clear and 
direct evidence, his past life goes for nothing in 
his favor.” 

Mr. Anson was silenced, and with a foreboding 
countenance remained silent while the trial went 
on. 


The scene that now occurred may appear im- ° 


probable to some of our readers; but the times were 
different from what they are now, and human life 
was regarded with an indifference, when it was 
hourly in danger, that appears surprising in these 
‘piping times of peace.”? Executions, like that 
which wascontemplated, were frequent, especially 


to see some of my relations. I dropped in at the 
tavern there, and spent maybe an hour talking to 
the masters of vessels, for there were three then 
lying inside the inlet, waiting for a fair wind to 
make a run. One of these masters, the tavern- 
keeper told me, was a tory, but advised me to 
keep my own counsel, for we were not strong 
enough to capture him. He had come in but 
that afternoon, and been making enquiries after 
some one—I think a Mr. Simpson, but won’t be 
sure.” 

At this stage of his remarks the prisoner gave 
the speaker a glance of surprise and indignation. 
The eyes of Harleson fell, and he paused embar- 


; rassed. But it was for an instant only. Rallyipg 


himself he proceeded unblushingly in his base 


} falsehoods. 

‘‘ All very well for the past,” said the leader 5 
interrupting him, ‘‘but better men than he is, ; 
have turned traitor to their country for a little > 
; inquired for, though I think his was the name 
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‘“‘T don’t mean to say,” he continued, adroitly 
managing to excite suspicion, without making a 
direct charge, ‘‘that the prisoner was the man 


used; but that he did subsequently arrive and 
have a conversation with the tory captain I do 
assert.” 

Again the prisoner darted on the man an 
angry and contemptuous look, but he paid no 
attention to it this time, proceeding with his 
story unchecked. 

“Tt happened thus. Night was coming on, 
and the tide making, so that it became me to 
depart, if I expected to reach the Neck before 
morning. So I was just going down to my skiff, 
when I saw two men coming from the shore, in 
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earnest conversation. As they paused I saw } length interposed Captain Smith, turning to the 
that one was the tory captain, and thinking he } prisoner, ‘‘what have you to urge in your de- 
might be about some mischief, I dodged behind a } fence?” 

clump of trees, resolved to watch them. They ‘‘Nothing which I have not said before,” 
came along ard paused a few yards from me, for } replied our hero. ‘I am a true whig, a com- 
the road forked just there, and it appeared to be { missioned officer in the privateer ‘Vigilance,’ 
their intention to part at the spot so as not to be § and my errand hither was such as I told you 
seen together. I listened to their conversation { when we first met, and as Mr. Anson here can 
for about five minutes, but could only catch a 3 testify.” 

word here and there. I could, however, make ‘* All very good for the past. I don’t deny but 
out that it was about some projected expedition. ¢ what you once lived in Philadelphia, and that the 
I heard distinctly the words, ‘It can easily ¢ seeing Mary Anson has had something to do with 
be managed—they are mostly dispersed,’ and, a 3 your being here. We have to thank her for your 





few minutes afterward, ‘the day after to-morrow 3 lingering behind, after the fleet was burned and- 


would be the best time.’ After an earnest con- § when a wise man would have been off. But all 
versation, carried on in a very low tone and of } this, is nothing to the present charge. Many a 
which I could make nothing further, the tory’s § man turns traitor and deceives his best friends. 
companion said, ‘you will carry the intelligence ; The accusation is explicit—what have you to say 
to .’ Here his voice sank so that I lost the ; to the testimony? In plain words, did yon or did 
rest. Directly, however, his words became more } you not hold the conversation Mr. Harleson says 
audible, and he said, ‘It may be necessary to } he overheard?” 





blind them. A pretence can easily be got. I ‘So help me God, I never did,’ replied our 
will not join again for some time, but leave you { hero. 

to put them on the track.’ After this I eould ‘* But where is your proof?” 

distinguish no more, and indeed in a very short ‘*How can I prove what I assert unless you 


time, the two men parted. But as he turned to 3 grant me time? Take me to the mouth of the 
go to the tavern, the face of the stranger was } river, or summon the tavern-keeper here—and if 





turned toward me. It was that of the prisoner.” } my vessel has not been captured, or gone to sea 
‘‘Liar!”’ said Simpson, darting on the perjured { to escape the same force that burned your fleet, 
witness a look that should have withered him. I can establish my innocence.” 
**Silence!”? cried the court, ‘‘and learn, sir, “This might do, but for the certainty of the 
not to interrupt the witness.” witness,” said Captain Smith, who seemed to 
Simpson curled his lip in haughty scorn, and ; have made up his mind unalterably, ‘and be- 
suffered the testimony to go on. sides your attempt at flight, last night, is a tacit 


‘‘T did not think so.much of the conversation ; acknowledgment of your guilt. You will, there- 
then as afterward. Indeed I supposed it to re- { fore, unless you can urge something further, 
late only to some farm-house in the vicinity which 3 prepare to die. I am determined to make an 
was to be robbed. Nor, on the succeedifig day, ; example of all traitors and spies, or we shall 
when I saw the prisoner at Chesnut Neck, did I } never have peace along the river.” 
regognize him, else the catastrophe that ensued ‘Good heavens,” said Mr. Anson advancing, 
might have been prevented. It is true, Thad a } “you will surely grant the young man’s request 
dim notion of having seen his face before, but it } for delay. No harm can come of that.” 
was not until we were attacked and retreating Captain Smith waived him back with his hand. 
hither that the truth flashed on me. And even “This harm can come of it,’”? he said, “that 
then I hesitated to tell it lest my charge against | the prisoner may escape, and come back, with 
the prisoner might be attributed to the wrong } his king’s hired minions, to lay our settlements 
source. I have no doubt, however, that the con- { waste. No—the criminal dies.’ 
versation I overheard related to the burning of ;  ‘‘ Hear me one word,” said Simpson, advancing 
the fleet, and that this man came hither as a spy, to the table with dignity, ‘‘I will not plead for 
partly to blind us, as he said, and partly to dis- life, because I see your mind is made up, and 
i 





cover the state of the country inland.” may God judge between you and I. But I ask 
e ceased, and for a minute profound silence } all here to take notice that I charge this man, 
reigned through the room. Even Mr. Anson } Harleson, with having wilfully sworn away my 
appeared staggered in his mind by the circum- life. You all saw the altercation yesterday be- 
stantial story of the witness. The prisoner, with } tween us. I suspect that he makes way with my 
a scornful smile and folded arms, stood regarding ; life thus to gratify a base revenge, for having 
} erossed his path in the love of sweet Mary 


‘You have heard what has been testified,” at ‘ Anson. I charge him,-too, with having given the 
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he | information to the enemy, for I now recollect 
le- f distinctly seeing him at the tavern, and when 

the host asked him what he had been doing up 
— the bay toward Manahawkin, and jocularly in- 
m- quired if he had been trading with the enemy 


e,’ there, the fellow’s face turned white as ashes for 
a moment, and he stammered out an excuse in a 


ou 
an manner that drew from the landlord a remark 
: that he half snspected him. If I had but time all 
ut this I could prove.” 
he ‘You certainly will not believe such a trumpey 
th story, evidently got up on the spur of the mo- 
ur ment,” said Harleson sneeringly, turning to his 
nd* cuptain. Smith shook his head, and addressing 
ull a few words to the soldiers, ordered the prisoner 
a to be led out to execution. 
is. ‘Tt is well,” said Simpson, ‘you need not 
ay command them to bind me; I can die without 
id cowardice, I hope. But before God I protest 
ys against this murder.” 
‘‘And so do I,” said a strange voice, at the 
ir doorway; and looking up, the spectators beheld 
es a crowd of faces at the entrance who had ap- 
proached unnoticed, for so absorbing had been 
u ; the scene going on within that no one had re- 
e j moved his eyes from the prisoner and his judge. 
if ‘¢ And so do I,” repeated the voice. ‘‘ Make way 
a there, for we are just in time, I see, to prevent 
t, the commission of a foul wrong—only seize that 
\ traitor Harleson.”’ 
e ‘‘ Evans—Davy Evans, the innkeeper himself,” 


said Captain Smith in a tone of surprise, recogni- 
- zing his old acquaintance. 
it ‘‘ Ay! Davy Evans,” said the Boniface, bustling 
\- through, ‘‘ but where is Harleson?”’ 
They all turned to the spot where he had been 
n standing but a minute before, but he was not there. 
l The window was up, however, and hastening to 
it, they beheld him making the best of his way 
for the swamp. 
t ‘After him—bring him back dead or alive,” 
said the innkeeper, turning to those who had 
accompanied him, ‘the villain!—to sell his 


t country for gold!” 
h ; ‘‘This does indeed look as if he was guilty,” 
s said Captain Smith, already repenting his hasty 


intentions toward the prisoner. ‘‘ But let us hear 
” 

r your story. 

‘That is soon told,” said the innkeeper. ‘I 

l ; am here, with a warrant against Harleson, for 

: having betrayed to the enemy the intelligence 


which led to the burning of the fleet at the Neck; 


, he visited a British man-of-war at sea off Mana- 
kawkin for the purpose; and lo! I find, by the 
few words you spoke while I was watching at the 


door, that you are about to punish Mr. Simpson 
here, whom I know.to be a good man and true, 
for the same crime.” 


Vou. VII.—6 
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We need not detain the reader with the con- 
versation that followed. It must be confessed 
that the judge, after having gone thus far against 
the prisoner, was loth to believe him innocent, 
but the testimony of the innkeeper was so direct 
in favor of Simpson and against Harleson, that he 
was forced at length to believe it. 

‘“‘The knave then has not only betrayed his 
country,” said he, ‘but out of hatred to a suc- 
cessful rival in love has endeavored to work his 
ruin. Mr. Simpson I beg your pardon for my 
haste, and shall never cease to regret the immi- 
nent danger to which I have been led to put your 
life.” me 

Our story is done. Simpson, relieved from 
arrest, sought his ship, after a hasty interview 
with Mary. He found the vessel in the bay, she 
having, on the appearance of the British, retired 


‘ to a thoroughfare where she was so well protected 


that no attempt was made on her. A highly suc- 
cessful cruize enabled him, in less than a year, to 
carry out his favorite plan and settle on shore with 
Mary for his wife. 

As for Harleson, he managed to escape pursuit, 
and subsequently became one of the most daring 
of the refugees who long infested that vicinity. 
Tradition says that he was once taken and con- 
demned to die, but escaped in the disguise of a 
female. He fell, at last, however, by an avenging 
hand. 


A FEBRUARY EVE. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue wind is moaning sedly by; 
Fast falls the feathery snow; 
With groaning sound the blocks of ice 
Down the black river go; 
The cattle shiver in the stall; 
The barn is choked with drift; 
And wildly flying overhead, 
Drives by the stormy rift! 


The tempest deepens with the night: 
And thro’ the shadowy gloom, 

In fainter white the trees appear, 
Like spectres from the tomb. 

And hark! from out the forest aisles 
A melancholy wail. 

And see! how every leafless limb 
Is tossing in the gale. 


*T is night:—and vainly seeks the eye 
To pierce the dark profound. 
But from that gloom what struggling cries 
Are mingling wild around. 
But over all, the howling wind, 
Like watch-dog lost and lone, 
Keeps on across the wasted fields 
With many a weary moan! 
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THE HINDOO SLAVE. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


A croup of gorgeous light flushed over the sky, 
spread upward and abroad, and, for a moment, 
the rich colors of an Eastern sunrise pictured 
themselves upon the horizon like an arch of 
fretted gold and powdered gems, broken and 
irregular—now standing out in abutments of 
fiery light or sinking back to the depths of the 
sky in caves of crimson, purple and pale violet, 
then flinging up turrets of amber and soft rose 
color t? the zenith, and at last melting away in 
a sea of sheet gold, as the sun rose from behind 
the green trees of Hindostan. It was the hour of 
worship; the dawn had scarcely broken over the 
Ganges when the snowy temples and picturesque 
mosques which stood bedded in the foliage, and 
crowned the rocks which shot over the stream 
with their drapery of creeping vines, were flung 
open. From every casement and fairy lattice 
were lavished forth showers of lotus blossoms, 
with glossy green leaves and buds full of odor, 
the Brahmins’ tribute to the holy waters, till the 
river, from shore to shore, seemed bursting into 
blossom beneath the warm sunshine. While the 
crested waves were trooping forward like crowds 
of bright winged spirits sporting and rejoicing 
together among the blossoms thus lavished upon 
them, a budgero, or state barge, followed by a 
train of baggage-boats, shot out from the shadow 
of a grove of banian trees, and with its silken 
pennants streaming to the morning air made its 
way up the stream. 

It was a princely sight—that long, slender boat 
—as it flashed out into the broad sunshine—its 
gilded prow curving gracefully up from the water 
in the form cf a peacock with burnished wings, 
jeweled crest and neck of scaly gold—the sides 
swelling gently out at the bows and sloping away 
to the stern, till they met in two gilded horns of 
exquisite workmanship, the smaller ends twisted 
together, and forming the extreme point of the 
boat. The rose colored mouths curved gently 
outward, from which a hoard of fruit, colored 
and carved to a perfect semblance of nature, 
seemed bursting away over the foaming waters 
as she cut her path gracefully through them, 
leaving a long wreath of foam, curling and 
flashing in her track. In the broadest part of 
the deck stood a small pavilion, its dome paved 
with mother of pearl and studded with precious 
stones; its pillars of fluted ivory half hidden by 
a rich drapery of orange and azure silk, fringed 
and festooned to the fretwork of the dome, with 
ropes of heavy silk, twisted and tassalled with 
silver. 








Within the pavilion, on a carpet glowing with 
the rich dies of Persia, half sat, haif reclined, an 
elderly man, robed in all the splendor of an 
oriental prince, with his eyes half closed and 
apparently dropping into a quiet slumber. The 
mouth piece of his hooka lay idly between his 
thin lips, its jeweled lengths glittered against his 
silken vest and then burst away, coil after coil, 
like a serpent writhing in a bed of flowers, till 
it ended in a bowl of burning opal stone, from 
which a wreath of perfumed smoke stole languidly 
upward and floaied among the azure drapery like 
clouds moving in the depths of a summer sky. 
Directly opposite, on a pile of orange colored 
cushions, lay a female, young and beautiful as 
ahouri. Her robe of India muslin, starred and 
spotted with gold, was open in front, betraying 
a neck of perfect beauty and but half concealing 
the graceful outline of her person; her bright 
hair was banded back from her forehead with a 
string of orient pearls, and fell over the silken 
cushions in a multitude of long black braids, 
so long as almost to reach her feet while she 
retained her reclining position. She had the full 
large eye of her fiery clime, long cut and full of 
brightness, but shaded with heavy, silken lashes, 
which lent them a languishing and almost sleepy 
softness. A smile was continually melting over 
her full, red lips, and the whole expression of her 
face was one of mingled softness and energy. 
Behind her cushions stood a youth of slender, 
active form, with a high, finely moulded forehead, 
and eyes kindling with the fire of a proud but 
restrained spirit. Yet, though his port was almost 
regal and his bearing princely, he was in the 
humble costume of a Hindoo slave. The hand 
which should have been familiar with the sabre 
hilt, was occupied in waving a fan of gorgeous 
feathers above the reclining princess. Occa- 
sionally, when the fair girl would close her eyes 
as if lulled to sleep by the musical dipping of the 
oars, he would fix those expressive eyes upon 
her, as the devotee dwells upon the form of his 
idol. The bold menial had dared to look upon 
the loveliest maiden and the loveliest princess in 
all Hindostan, with eyes of love. And she, the 
brightest star of her father’s court, the affianced 
bride of a prince, as proud and as wealthy as her 
own haughty sire—had she forgotten her lofty 
caste to lavish her regard on the person of a 
slave? Those who had looked upon the expres- 
sion of those soft eyes, unclosing beneath his 
passionate gaze, as the starry blossoms open to 
the sunbeams, might have read an answer which 
spoke much for the warm-hearted woman, but 
little for the dignity of regal birth. 

The old Rajah, as he reclined, apparently half 
asleep, marked the mingled glancesof the youthful 
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pair, and a wicked, crafty expression stole over 
his face; a light gleamed out from his half opened 
eyes, which told how dark and subtle were his 
secret thoughts—he lay like a serpent nursing its 
venom for a sudden spring. 

The day was becoming sultry, and the train of 
boats made its way slowly up the shadowy side 
of the stream. The oarsmen bent wearily over 
their oars, for the atmosphere, which slumbered 
about them, had become oppressive with the 
perfume which rose in clouds from the oleander 
thickets, and the thousand budding vines that 
flung their garlands over the water, and chained 
the tree-top into one sea of biossoming vegetation. 
A short distance up, the high bank curved inward, 
and a little cove lay glittering in the sunlight, 
hedged in by a sloping hill which was covered 
with rich herbage and crowned by a thick grove, 
heavy with ripe bananas and other Eastern fruits. 
On the lower swell of the bank, two lofty palm 
trees shot up into the air, branching out at the 
top, in a cloud of thick green foliage, impervious 
almost, to the hot sunshine, which fell broadly on 
that side of the river. 

The old Rajah fixed his eyes on the stately 
palms, as the boat gradually neared them; while 
he gazed, the glittering branches which had hith- 
erto remained motionless began to tremble and 
wave to-and fro. The leaves shivered; a low 
rustling sound was heard, as if a current of wind 
had suddenly burst over them; and then the head 
and half the body of a huge serpent shot up from 
the mass of leaves, swayed itself back and forth 
in the sunshine for a moment, and quickly darted 
back with the same rustling sound into his huge 
nest of leaves. The old Rajah’s eyes kindled 
with a subtle fire; and he commanded his atten- 
dants to enter a baggage boat and proceed to the 
banana grove for a supply of fresh fruit. ‘* Moor 
the boat in the inlet beneath the two palms, and 
let Taje remain with her,”’ he commanded, point- 
ing to the handsome slave who stood behind his 
daughter. The slave made his salam, and was 
about to step into the boat, when the princess 
called to him: ‘Thou shall not remain idle,” 
she said with a smile, “let thy task be to gather 
some of those lilies which spring up from that 
bed of white sand, just within the cove, and 
scatter them over my cushions should I be asleep 
when the boat retarns, their perfume will bring 
me pleasant dreams.” 

The slave bent his turbaned head and sprang 
into the boat. The princess half rose from her 
cushions and watched the party as they drew 
toward the shore. The slave, Taje, moored the 
boat and brought an armful of the beautiful white 
lilies she had desired, and laid them carefully in 
the prow, where he seated himself to wait for his 
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companions. Her eyes were fixed with a kind 
of dreamy abstractedness on the cove, when she 
saw the tops of the palm trees in commotion; 
the heavy leaves began to shiver again and the 
slender branches crashed, as with the force of a 
hurricane. As she looked, that huge serpent 
began to coil itself like the stem of a great vine, 
downward, around the palm; his neck glistening, 
his head thurst out a little from the trunk and his 
hungry eves fixed on the slave who had dropped 
asleep in the boat. The princess sprung to her 
feet with a cry of horror, and then stood motio'- 
less, and white as death; her fingers locked and 
her pale lips moving, but speechless. She was 
striving to cry out, but her voice was choked in 
her throat. She saw the monster thurst his head 
far out from the trunk of the palm, and then the 
horrid glitter of his back as he unfolded coil 
after coil, and flung half his length into the boat, 
gleamed before her distended eyes. With acry, 
that rung over the waters like the shriek of a 
maniac, she fell upon the deck, and with her 
face buried in her hands lay quivering in every 
limb like a dying creature. 

‘* Peace!” thundered the old Rajah, lifting her 
form from the deck and flinging it on the cushions, 
‘*Peace, ingrate! What is the dog of a slave to 
thee? Look up and witness his just punishment!” 
As if nothing could appease his thirst for ven- 
geance, he tore the hands from the shuddering 
creature’s face, and again half lifting her from 
the pile of cushions forced her to look upon the 
appalling scene. The serpent had coiled itself 
around its victim, while yet one part of its huge 
length was twisted about the palms. She gazed 
with a dizzy brain on the mottled folds as they 
writhed glistening and swelling eagerly around, 
their struggling victim. She saw the glossy 
neck, flung upward with a curve that brought 
the head with its fierce gloating eyes, and its 
forked tongue quivering like a fiery arrow from 
the open jaws, over the crouching slave. A low 
smothered cry of mortal agony arose from the 
boat—then a shout and a rush of men from the 
grove. She saw the gleam of their hatches and 
pikes as they fell upon the monster. She saw 
the horrid folds that begirt her lover relax, and 
then with a faint gasp she fell back in her father’s 
arms sick and entirely senseless. ‘‘ Dog!” cried 
the fierce old man, seizing the rescued slave as 
he ascended the side of the barge pale and hag- 
gard as a corpse, yet bearing the lilies which 
his mistress had ordered in his arms—‘‘ Dog! 
crocadile!! Thou hast escaped the serpent, but 
who shall save thee from the vengeance of a 
disgraced father?” The old man’s cimeter 
flashed upward as he spoke. The slave drew 
his fine form proudly to its height and fixed his 
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stern, calm eyes full on the old Rajah’s, ‘‘ Rash 
old man,” he said, ‘‘what would you of me? 
True I have won the love of your daughter, but 
if you seek vengeance for the wrong, claim it not 
of Taje, the slave, but of the Prince Arungzebe, 
her affianced husband, for, by the holy stream 
which hears us, I am that man!” 

The Rajah’s eye quailed beneath that stern 
glance and the cimeter fell to the deck with a 
ringing sound. The youth calmly put away the 
hand which the fierce old man had fixed on his 
arm, and taking a sealed parchment from the 
folds of his turban gave it tohim. The Rajah 
took it with a shaking hand—glanced at the sig- 
nature, and then opened his arms to receive his 
son-in-law. The youth leaned for a moment on 
his bosom, and then they went into the pavilion 
together. When the princess awoke from her 
swoon, her father was sitting on his carpet 
smoking his hooka, as quietly as if nothing had 
happened. The scent of freshly gathered lilies 
hung about her cushions, and her rescued lover 
was bending over her. ‘‘Oh, I have had a 
terrible dream,” she said, passing. her slender 
hand over her eyes, ‘‘a—but you are Very pale, 
was it real?”? She started up and looked toward 
the cove. The two palm trees stood towering in 
the sunshine, the bark here and there torn from 
their trunks, and the thick branches broken and 
dangling in the air, like rent banners streaming 
overa battle-field, the heavy grass was trampled 
and soiled with blood, and a huge boa-constrictor 
lay stretched upon the white sand mutilated and 
dead. 


LAST VISIT OF THE PRINCESS MARIE 
OF FRANCE TO HER NATIVE CLIME. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Davaurter of Genius, in whose breast 
The elements of beauty lay, 

And with their rich conceptions blest 
The canvass, and the speaking clay. 


Who not alone, by taste refin’d, 

Bright charms, or princely birth wert known, 
But by that royalty of mind 

Which rests not on the changeful throne. 


Who rapt in musing, lonely thought, 

Saw pleasure’s throng unheeded glide, 
As she, the * lov’d of Plato, scorn’d 

The hunter’s sport, and tourney’s pride. 


I see thee, from thy German home, 

Where gain’d thy hopes their climax free, 
A hallow’d love, a mother’s joy, 

And a new realm’s idolatry. 





*Lady Jane Gray. 
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Again, a visitant serene, 

The vales of sunny France explore, 
And enter with delighted mien 

Thy lone and studious cell once more— 


Where at thy side did Homer sing, 
And Dante spread his flame-wrought scroll, 
And Heaven’s own Sacred Volume bring 
Diviner promptings to thy soul. 


At proud Versailles, ’mid gorgeous halls, 
The fountains’ gush, the orange shade, 
The statued great that line the walls— 
Who greets thee there?—The Warrior Maid !* 


The warrior maid, whom thousands praise, 
With lofty brow and dauntless will, 

Who through the breathing marble pays 
High thanks to thy creative skill. 


For thee, with tenderest memories fraught, 
Were sylvan haunt, and waving shade, 

And bright with flowers of classic thought, 
The green turf where thy childhood play’d. 


But now, farewell! for never more, 
Thy smile of love—thy form of grace 

Shall cheer and charm thy native shore, 
Or wake affection’s warm embrace— 


A little while thy steps shall rove 
O’er fair Italia’s ernerald plain, 


@ And then,thy home shall be above, 


Thy place amid the angel train. 





*The statue of Joan of Arc, from the chisel of the 
lamented Princess Marie, who died soon after her 
marriage with Alexander of Wurtemburgh, is admired 
by the visitants of Versailles for its exquisite work- 
manship and life-like beauty. The favorite apartment 
where a great portion of her time in youth was spent, 
in the enthusiastic pursuit of the fine arts, always re- 
vealed Homer, Dante, and the Holy Scriptures as her 
chosen and constant companions. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 
BY 0. H. MILDEBERGER. 


Loox! Netia, charmer of my soul, 
See how this rosy wine 

Translucent mantles in the bowl 
With blush as bright as thine. 


One snowy hand the fair one rais’d 
To part her locks of sunny hue— 

As in the cup she downward gazed, 
Oh, what a seraph sprang to view. 


Reflected on its bright expanse, 
Her cheek with rosier beauty glow’d: 
More lovely seem’d her timid glance, 
Her hair with more luxriance flow’d. 


To gaze upon so bright a form 
Who would not oft the goblet fill? 
Woman hath every power to charm, 
But in our cups she’s lovelier still! 
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3 
THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 


A TALE FOR WINTER. 
BY SARAH A. HUNT. 


Ir was a cold morning in the latter part of No- 
vember. All things looked desolate, and few 
passengers were traversing the busy streets of 
New York. In a small house, in a retired part 
of the city were two persons, Helen Granby and 
her mother. Helen sat hy the bedside of her 
parent, and her eyes filled with tears, as she saw 
her toss about restlessly, and knew too well they 5 
could not afford to get a physician. 

‘Dearest mother,” she said, in a tone which } 
she in vain endeavored to render cheerful, ‘‘can } 
I do anything for you?” ; 

‘‘Give me a glass of water,” she said, faintly, ; 
‘¢and then I shall sleep.” ; 

Helen complied with her request, and the tears 3 





flowed unobserved from her eyes, as she thought ; 
of their poverty and the few comforts her mother } 
had. After Mrs. Granby drank the water, Helen 3 
arranged the pillows carefully, and her mother } 
fell asleep. Helen looked round the apartment, : 
and sighed deeply, as her eye fell on the scanty ; 
furniture. Her father had once been in comfor- 
table circumstances, but owing to the pressure of 
the time, he failed; and not being a man of very ; 
strong mind, sunk beneath the blow. Mrs. Granby ? 
was the very reversé of her husband, for she was ; 
a woman of great energy, but her health had long ° 
been delicate, and grief, that canker of the heart, ‘ 
had laid her on a bed of sickness, from which she ; 
was now unable to rise. The little sum of money ; 
left by their misfortune, was now expended. 
Helen had not tasted anything that morning, for 
what food they had, she reserved for her sick: 
mother. é 
She gazed long on the face of her idolized 
parent, then sunk on her knees, and sought aid ° 
in prayer. ‘Oh! God,” she murmured, ‘my } 
trials are greater than I can bear—why am I > 
called to endure this extremity of agony, and see } 
my mother dying before me, without being able 
to save her?”? At length she arose more compo- 
sed. For a moment she left the room, and then } 
returned with a neighbor’s child; who promised i 
to watch by the bedside of her mother, while the ° 
ment. She wrapped her slight shaw! about her, 
for she had sold her more comfortable garments, 
and kissing her sleeping parent, she hastened out 
into the keen air, and wandered toward the more 
business parts of the city. She soon came to a 
large store, where ready made linen was exposed 
for sale. Here she hesitated a moment, and a 
6* 
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deep blush of pride flushed her cheek, for she 
dreaded the insults of the insolent shop-keepers. 
But the thought of her mother crossed her mind, 
and with a firm step she entered the store. The 
clerk was leaning on the counter, in conversation 
with a companion: he turned &is head and looked 
at Helen as she entered, then carelessly resumed 
his remarks. Helen’s cheek burned, but she ad- 
vanced towards him, and said, 

‘**T have come to seek for employment—have 
you any plain sewing to give me?” 

‘*Well, really, Miss,” he replied, still leaning 


{on the counter, ‘‘I don’t think we have, the 


times are so hard, we can scarcely keep our old 
hands.” 

Helen left the store. Pride, that masks the 
breaking heart, with a smiling brow, had suppor- 
ted her: but that support now failed, and she 
burst into tears; she drew her veil more closely 
around her, and with difficulty prevented her sobs 


} from being audible. If she could have been alone, 


but for a moment, to have indulged her wounded 
feelings, it would have been a luxury. But she 
dried her eyes, and compressed her lips firmly. 

“TI am too proud,” she murmured, ‘oh! to 
subdue the bitter feelings of this wretched heart; 
but I will seek employment throughout the city, 
if it must be so, and feeling shall be stifled, if it 
cost me my life. Why cannot I die now, before 
every human feeling is withered and crushed in 
my heart?” Alas! poor Helen, we cannot lay 
down the load of life when we would; many and 
bitter are the conflicts onr souls have to pass 
through, before we are prepared to leave this 
world. She soon came to a store where she saw 
embroidery in the window. She went in, and a 
lady immediately came to her with a mild, plea- 
santecountenance. 

“‘T have come to seek for employment,” said 


: Helen, in a gentle tone; a slight color came in 


her cheek, and her lip quivered. The lady noticed 
it, and said, kindly, 

‘I will endeavor to give you something, al- 
though we have but little at present.” 

‘‘T am deeply grateful,” said Helen, in a tremu- 
lous voice, for the kind manner of tlie lady touched 
her sensitive heart, and she burst into tears, and 
wept aloud. 


‘Come with me into this room, my dear young: 
} lady,”’ said Mrs. Preston, ‘then you can indulge 
unhappy Helen went out in search of employ- 3 


your feelings, for I can yet feel for the young; 
who havé to buffet with the world for the first 
time.” She took Helen’s hand and led her into 
a little back room neatly furnished. Helen pres- 
sed her hand, and said, in a low tone, 

“Oh! if every heart felt for the unfortunate, as 
yours does, misery would seldom find a dwelling 
place in our bosoms.” : 
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‘“*T would willingly alleviate your sorrows, if I , sought to cheer her daughter, and draw comfort 
could,”’ said Mrs. Preston, in a soothing tone. and hope from the most unhappy situation. 

‘You have alleviated them,” said Helen, ‘‘for ? Quarter day at length came, and when the land- 
you have convinced me that all in this world are lord called, Helen had the rent for him. Oh! 
not heartless; but I must hasten back to my mo- : how her heart bounded with delight as she paid 
ther, for she is very sick, and I have left only a ; him, although with the last money they had in 
child to watch with her.” the house. 

‘You are exhausted,” said the lady, ‘‘let me : One afternoon when Helen took her work to 
give you a glass of wine?” so saying, she turned ; Mrs. Preston’s, a young lady was there looking 
to the cupboard and poured it out, but Helen ex- over various pieces of embroidery; she was richly 
claimed, ; dressed, and her countenance was sweet and ‘in- 

‘‘No, I thank you for your kindness; but I can $ teresting. As Helen entered, Mrs. Preston said, 
do without it.” Her proud spirit rebelled against ‘¢Miss Granby, I think you have the kind of 
what she considered as charity, although she $ embroidery that will suit this young lady. It isa 
needed it. The lady kindly insisted on it, and } new style, some of Miss Granby’s own invention,” 
Helen took it. Mrs. Preston then gave Helen } continued Mrs. Preston, turning to the young 
two capes to embroider, and promised she should } lady. 


have more when those were finished. A doubt- -‘ This is indeed beautiful,” said the young girl, 
ful expression crossed her countenance, and she } who was apparently about seventeen, ‘‘ and dis- 
said, in a hesitating tone, plays a delicate taste: will you embroider me two 
‘Tf you would prefer the money beforehand, } capes just like it?” she said, speaking to Helen. 
you can have it.” Helen gladly assented. Her manner attracted 


‘¢How can I ever be grateful enough?” said } the attention of the young lady. Helen was not 
Helen, ‘‘I will accept your offer, for it has come } beautiful; but her countenance was very expres- 
when I am well nigh in despair.” sive, and there was a delicate refinement about 

With a lighter heart Helen hastened home. } it, that spoke of a mind well cultivated, and a 
She found her mother alarmed at her continued } taste that could appreciate all that was beautiful 
absence. Helen immediately sent the child, who } in nature. As she noticed the earnest gaze of 
had watched with her mother, to procure some } the young lady, she blushed slightly, and a pen- 
nourishing food and medicine. sive look stole over her countenance, for she con- 

Mrs. Granby’s health, now that she had the $ trasted their situations, and her poverty seemed 
requisite comforts, improved a little, and Helen ; harder to bear than ever. The sweet girl was 
was happier than she had been for some time. } immediately interested in her, and resolved to 
She labored incessantly, for she had the rent to ; cultivate her acquaintance if she could. With 
pay, as well as other expenses. Her mother at all the romantic enthusiasm of a young and 
length left her sick bed, not with recovered ; generous heart, she determined to secure the 
health, but much improved. : friendship of Helen. An opportunity soon oc- 

‘You will soon be well, mother,” said Helen, { curred to testify her good will, for it began to 
cheerfully, ‘‘and I can get employment, so that 3 rain suddenly, and they were obliged to wait in 
we can live quite happily. You know that I have Mrs. Preston’s store. They soon fell into an ani- 
something laid up for the rent, and I hope by per- ; mated conversation, first on embroidery, and 
severance and economy to defray our small ex- then on painting and music. The stranger in- 





penses.’’? Mrs. Granby smiled sweetly, as she } formed Helen that she had just returned from 
replied, : boarding school, where she had remained a year. 
“We will trust in Him who guideth all things } Her father had formerly lived in Boston, but had 
well.” moved to New York while she was at school. 
‘*What should we do if it were not for’Mrs. { She was, in consequence, but little acquainted in 
Preston,” said the grateful Helen, “she is like an 3 the city. 
angel of mercy to us.” Soon the young lady’s carriage, which she had 
‘She is indeed,’’ said the mother, ‘‘we should ? meantime sent for, arrived, and she insisted on 
be thankful to Heaven for what blessings we } taking Helen home. When they reached Helen’s 
enjoy, and patiently submit to our misfortunes, ; docr, her companion said she would call at Mrs. 
for we are not afflicted beyond what we are able } Preston’s for the work, Helen was to embroider 
to bear, and afflictions, as well as blessings, are } for her; and added, that as her father was about 
ever administered to ns, by One who loves us, § to leave the city for his country seat, she might 
and knows best how to promote our real good.” $ not see her again very soon. 
Often were the hours whiled away in conversation ‘*T hope this is not the last time we will meet,” 
like this, and Mrs. Granby, instead of repining, ' she said, ‘‘but if it is, keep that to remember me 
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by,”’ so saying, she handed Helen a plain gold But even this encouraging motto did not alter 
ring. Seeing that Helen hesitated to accept it, { the case, and for three weeks, Helen and her 
she threw it into her hand, and then hastily closed } mother were without employment. They were 
the coach window. Helen looked after her and } obliged to use the money they had laid by for the 
saw her smile and bow, then the generous girl } rent. In a week their landlord would call, and 
was conveyed from her sight. Helen roused almost to desperation, put on her hat, 

We will pass over an interval of two months, } and went out again to seek employment. After 
and again visit the humble apartment of Helen } stopping at various places without success, she 
Granby. She had had constant employment } came to a large, elegant, book store. She looked 
during this time, and their littl: room had as- {in at the window, and saw a tall, handsome 
sumed something like an air of comfort. But a { young man behind the counter. Poor Helen had 
new misfortune hung over Helen. Her mother’s ; learnt, within the last three weeks, that pride 
health was now entirely restored, and the natural ; must be mortified, so she entered the store, and 





cheerfulness and gaiety of Helen’s disposition } the young man immediately advanced to wait on 
triumphed over dtpressing circumstances. One her. She hesitated a moment, and her cheek 
afternoon when Helen took her embroide¥y home, $ colored painfully; at length she found courage to 





Mrs. Preston informed her that she should be un- } say, 
able to supply her with any more work. How “IT called to see if you would purchase some 
poor Helen’s heart sunk within her, and the $ drawings.” 





memory of the day when she first saw Mrs. ‘‘Have you got them with you?” asked the 
Preston, rushed on her mind. Mrs. Preston saw { young man. 
the dismay expressed on her countenance, and ‘*T have not,’’ replied Helen, blushing deeply, 
said, 3 ‘‘T have only one at home. I did not venture to 
‘IT am truly sorry, dear Miss Granby, but I { draw more, lest I might not find a sale for them.” 
cannot help it, for more than a month I have not } “If you will call to-morrow, and let me look 
made my expenses, and although I would do { at it,” said the*young man, ‘I will decide.”” He 
much to assist you, I cannot run in debt. My : had already decided, for the interesting dace of 
brother has invited me to his house to act the part ' Helen was a guarantee for her drawings, whether 
of a parent, to his motherless children. He will : good or bad. We do not say he fell in love, at 
dispose of my shop for me, and to-morrow is the ; first sight; but he observed the low and tremu- 
last day I shall be here.” Helen felt she could $ lous accents of her sweet voice, and the changing 
not conceal the agitation of her feelings long, and ; color of her cheek, and he felt interested, more 
she did not wish to give pain to Mrs. Preston, by : so than he was willing to confess. The next day 
letting her witness the distress she was the cause 3 Theodore Clifton, the name of our new acquain- 
of. Bidding her, therefore, an affectionate, but : tance, remained in his store all the morning, con- 
hasty adieu, she departed. trary to his usual custom, and his eyes glanced 
“Oh! my poor mother,”” murmured Helen, as ; quickly towards the door, every time it opened. 
she left the shop, ‘how shall I tell her we are ? But Helen did not make her appearance till after- 
again left destitute.” ; noon. Clifton came forward, and bowing po- 
Various and painful thoughts occupied the } litely, asked to see the drawing. Helen handed 
mind of Helen, as she proceeded slowly home- ; it to him, and he examined it attentively. It was 
ward. One moment she thought she would seek } beautifully executed, for she had done it before 
for employment before she saw her mother, then ’ their circumstances were reduced, and had taken 
she resolved to consult with her. At length she great pains with it. 
reached home, and Mrs. Granby was alarmed at} ‘‘I will take this,” said Mr. Clifton, ‘‘and as 


4 
4 
the unhappy expression of her countenance. { many more as youwish.”’ Helen’s eyes sparkled 
“Helen, what ails you, my child,” she said, } with gratitude. 
anxiously, ‘‘something has happened, I am sure.” ‘*When will you bring more drawings?” said 
‘Something has, indeed,” answered Helen, } Clifton, as she turned to leave the store. 
‘Mrs. Preston has given up business. Oh! what “On Saturday,” answered Helen, blushing 


shall we do? Every business is bad now, and } slightly, for she remembered it was her rent day. 
we must starve.” She hastened home and communicated the good 

‘*Do not be discouraged, my dear child,” said } tidings to her mother. Part of their little sum of 
the mother, consolingly, ‘‘ we are not as badly off } money she took to purchase drawing utensils. 
now, as we were when I was sick.” Helen labored incessantly from morning till night, 

‘“No, indeed, we are not,” said Helen, ‘I will } yet the dreaded Saturday came, and she had not 
try not to repine. ‘Hepe on hope ever’ shall be { money enough to pay the quarter of the sum due. 
my motto.” She took her drawings to Mr. Clifton’s store, and 
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he paid for them, liberally, giving indeed far 
more than their worth. * 

Evening at length came, and Helen was left 
alone to receive the expected call of their land- 
lord. She was sitting at a little work table, with 
some sewing in her hands, when she was sud- 
denly startled by a knock at the door. Helen 
arose from her seat, expecting to see the land- 
ford, but what was her astonishment to behold 
Theodore Clifton. 

She invited him in, with a tone of pleased sur- 
prise, for she supposed he had come to see about 
her drawings. 

‘‘Ts it possible you live here?” he exclaimed, 
seating himself, ‘‘I called to see a Mrs. Granby. 

‘“My name is Granby,” replied Helen, ‘but 
mother is engaged with a sick neighbor in the 
next apartment.” 

‘It is not necessary for me to see her?” said 
Clifton, ‘‘but this is quite an adventure. My 
father told me that Mrs. Granby had a daughter, 
but I little expected it would be you. I believe 
he is your landlord.” 

** Then he requested you to call in his stead,” 
said Helen, her face crimsoning to the very 


temples with mortification. . 


‘“« H6 did,” answered Clifton, casting down his 
eyes, for he noticed the embarrassment of Helen, 
and suspected the reason of it. For two or three 
minutes‘not a word was spoken, both being equally 
embarrassed. At length Helen summoned up all 
her fortitude, and said, 

‘“‘T regret to say, Mr. Clifton, it is not conve- 
nient for me to pay all that is due, but if you will 
accept this—” as she spoke, her voice faltered, 
and she burst into tears of shame and vexation. 

“Do not let this cause you any unhappiness,” 
said Clifton, ‘‘I have more money than I can con- 
veniently dispose of, and shall never miss this, so 
do not think of it again.” 

‘* How shall I ever repay this kindness,’’ said 
Helen, while a burning blush yet rested on her 
cheek; ‘‘ but I hope I shall not long be depen- 
dant on your generosity.” 

‘I hope you wiil repay me as I shall direct, 
after we get better acquainted,” said .Clifton, 
with a meaning smile. 

With these words he departed. 

But he could not drive Helen from his mind. 
Arriving at home, he requested a private audience 
of his sister Eveline. They walked out on the 
piazza together, and he related all that he knew 
of Helen, and concluded by saying, ‘‘she is the 
sweetest girl I ever saw.” 

‘‘T think you must be in love,” said Eveline 
Clifton, laughing. 


proud to call her my wife. I am not avaricious 
enough to want to marry a rich, fashionable 
woman; if she possess riches of the mind and 
heart—that is sufficient for me.” 
‘‘What is the name of this fair creature?” she 
asked archly. 
$ Do not speak so lightly, Eveline,” said her 
¢ brother. 
} «What 2 solemn delicacy you feel toward this 
; wonderful damsel,’ said Eveline, laughing im- 
$ moderately, ‘‘if you are so sensitive in speaking 
? of her I don’t know how you speak to her; per- 
haps you begin every sentence with a groan.” 
‘Nay, Eveline, you are too bad,” said Theo- 
} dore, who could not help smiling at his sister’s 
g 


raillery. 
2 











‘*But you have not told me her name yet,” 
said Eveline, ‘‘and I am really impatient to see 
her.” 

‘‘Her name is Granby,” replied her brother, 
‘‘and she lives not far from here.” 

‘*Ts it possible,” exclaimed Eveline, ‘‘it must 
be the same young lady that embroidered for me, 
; I do not wonder that you admire her, for I was 
Fe fascinated with her, but that is not 


aa eae 


strange for me, because I always act on impulse. 
I told you about her at the time,”’ continued Eve- 
line, ‘‘that I gave her a ring, and yon said I 
acted like a foolish girl just escaped from board- 
ing-school.” 

‘*T had not seen her then,’”’ said her brother, 
‘or I should not have said so.” 

‘“*T will go with you and see her to-morrow,” 
said Eveline, “I long to renew our romantic 
acquaintance, for I would rather have her for a 
friend than half a dozen affected, fashionable 
girls. Au revoir,” said Eveline, as she disen- 
gaged herself from her brother’s arm and entered 
the house. She was met there by an intimate 
friend of her brothers, who was desirous of being 
still more intimate with his pretty sister. 

It wrs a bright and sunny afternoon. Helen 
sat at her drawing-table, when some one knocked 
at the door. She opened it, and what was her 
astonishment to behold the young lady she had 
met three months before at Mrs. Preston’s. 

‘‘T am indeed happy to see you,” said Eveline 
Clifton, grasping the extended hand of Helen and 
shaking it warmly. 

‘‘T feared you had forgotten me,” said Helen, 
‘but Iam most happily undeceived. Have you 
returned from your country seat to spend the 
season in town?” 

‘“‘Yes, I have,’ said Eveline, ‘‘and nowI shall 
have the advantage of your society: but some one 
reminded me of you, or perhaps I might not have 


‘J am not ashamed to confess it,” said he® been here so soon—guess who it was?” 


brother, ‘‘and if she would have me, I should be 





“Tt is impossible for me to conjecture,” 
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answered Helen, ‘‘I have no friends but my 
mother.” 

“Do not say that my dear Miss Granby, for 
this person is a sincere friend. Who are these 
drawings for?” she continued, suddenly taking 
up one and examining it. Helen vent over her 
painting to hide a blush as she replied, 

‘“‘T think the gentleman’s name is Clifton.” 

‘¢ What kind of a person is he?”’ asked Eveline 

‘‘ He is very kind and generous,” replied Helen, 
‘tin his personal appearance I think he resembles 
the rest of his species.” Eveline laughed and said, 

‘Do you think he resembles me?” Helen 
looked up and perused her countenance atten- 
tively, then as if a light flashed on her mind, 
she exclaimed, 

‘He is your brother ” 

‘“‘Very true,” answered Miss Clifton smiling, 
“but isn’t it singular?” 

‘It is indeed,” said Helen, ‘‘I wonder I did 
not mark the likeness before.” As she spoke 
Eveline’s brother entered the room. 

‘“‘T find you are old acquaintances,” he said, 
his eve lighting up with pleasure. 

“Yes,” replied Helen, ‘“‘I hope I can duly 
appreciate the kind regard of both brother and 
and sister.” 

“T hope so,”? answered Theodore, ‘‘all that 
my sister would ask Would be your warm-hearted 
friendship, and all that I would ask would be,” 
here he paused and hesitated, and cast down his 
eyes with an air of embarrassment. 

‘‘ What a situation I am placed in,” exclaimed 
Eveline, ‘‘but as Theodore has spoken for me so 
generously I will assist him in his extremity, he 
means, Miss Granby, that all he would ask would 
be your warm-hearted love.” 

Helen knew not how to reply: she strove to 
speak, but could not find words: her eyes were 
downcast, her cheek burned, she trembled with 
agitation. At this critical moment Mrs. Granby 
entered, and was introduced to Helen’s new 
friend. The conversation turned on indifferent 
subjects, and the guests soon departed. 

Three months from that evening Helen Granby 
was the bride of Theodore Clifton. How lovely 
she looked with the rosy hue of happiness on her 
cheek, and her soft, dark eye beaming with love 
and tenderness to all around. Eveline Clifton 
was also a bride. Theodore’s intimate friend 
claimed the hand he had long loved, and a hap- 
pier bridal party seldom stood before the mar- 
riage altar. Mr. Clifton at first opposed his son’s 
marriage, till he saw it made him unhappy. 
Helen did not know of this, or her proud spirit 
would never have submitted to have become the 
wife of Theodore. Her father-in-law soon became 
fondly attached to her, and often said to his son that 
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he did not know what a pear! she was until she be- 
came his daughter. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 
BY H. J. BOWLES. 
Ir is not that we shrink from death, 
From nature’s general daom— 
It is our horror of the grave, 
Our terror of the tomb, 
Our fear of that dread dwelling-place, 
That fills us with despair, 
And wakes each nerve to agony, 
Which all who breathe must bear. 
Tis not the deep, dissolving pang 
To struggling nature known; 
Endurance calmly meets the strife 
Of agony alone; 
But ’tis that deep and thrilling dread . 
The faltering and the firm 
Alike have felt, which shrinks from dust, 
Corruption and the worm. 
’T is this that haunts our infant years, 
Inherit with our breath, 
* The parent of a thousand fears— 
’Tis not the fear of death; 
*T is this that makes the bitterness 
Of many a parting hour, 
And triumphs over better hopes 
With deep and deadly power. 
I’ve bowed beside my infant’s bed, 
And watched his struggling breath, 
And known that each convulsive gasp 
Might terminate in death: 
I’ve sees around the livid lip 
The.ghastly whiteness steal, 
And in that hour of anguish felt— 
As mothers only feel. 


Was it a selfish sorrow swayed 
Resistless in my breast? 
Did I forget that God was good, 
And Heaven a home of rest? 
I know not if I ever thought 
There was a Heaven above, 
Or that a God was reigning there, 
And that this God was love. 
But on that idol infant form, 
Which I no more sbould see, 
I thought how.sgon the icy worm 
A reveller would be; 
«And in a horror unrevealed, 
An agony unknown, 
I felt, alas! I could not yield, 
Corruption—what?—her own. 
It is, alas! the dust we love, 
The dust to which we cling, 
The dust'for which we sorrow when 
The spirit plumes her wing, 
And that from which the feeble shrink, 
The firm affect to brave, 
: Is not the fear of death; it is 
The terror of the grave. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Tue fashions for this month are quite showy. The 
latest styles are to be found in our colored plate. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxine Dress of stone colored silk, 
over which is worn a blue cloak falling as low as to 
the top of the flounce. The edges are elegantly trim- 
med with cord. The cloak is cut rounding in front, 
with plain arm-Holes. 

Fic. u.—A Mornine Dress of pearl color. The 
waist is rounded; the sleeves puffed; and the corsage 
low, with a cambric spencer worn under it. A very 
coquettish cap completes this costume. 

Fic. r.—An Eveninc Dress of green. Heavy 
puffs are worn down the skirt, and around the shoulders. 
The sleeves are short: the waist pointed. This is 
altogether the most peculiar costume of the season. 

Fie. 1v.—A. Warxine Dress.—The novelty of this 
dress is the sleeve, which is in a style that is becoming 
very popular. 

CorrrurEs.—Our modistes are now commencing to 
put forth all their taste in this fanciful part of a lady’s 
evening costume. Amongst the latest novelties we 
have remarked those pretty little togues castillanes, 
des bonnets Marquises and turbans Mayador, which 
are by far the most coquettish style of head dress néw 
worn. A very elegant coiffure is also formed by en- 
veloping the back hajg in a kind of net work, composed 
of black and gold posée very far back, and ornamented 
on each side with long ends of chenille, seamed with 
gold, forming a great relief to the countenance. Then, 
again, those demi turbans of ponceau velvet, decorated 
with lappets of blonde, have a very rich effect. A 
younger style of cotffure is one formed of English lace 
lappets, posées upon the front of the head, and fastened 
with a wreath of leaves, which goes off to nothing at 
the back, where it is attached with a comb, ornamented 
with cameos. For the operd, those little Arabian tur- 
bans are much worn, composed of red Indian cachemere 
and brocard, and the Athenian cotffure of blue Napoleon 
velvet, with turban @ damier d’or. 

Capotes.—Several have just appeared of a most 
becoming description, particularly those of mauve 
colored velvet, decorated with a single feather, shaded 
in the same colors. Dark blue is also a favorite color, 
ornamented with a delicate branch of flowers, as well 
as those in black, which have a very distinguished ap- 
pearance when trimmed with tips of feathers, arranged 
in bouquets or bunches. We have noticed many dis- 
tinguished looking ones of satin, those of pink being 
decidedly preferred, some being ornamented on the left 
side of the calotte with bunches of satin ribbon trés 
étroit, falling upon the front and on the left side, with 
a long drooping feather, the interior of the brim deco- 
rated with a wreath of coguwes of narrow satin ribbon, 
whilst others are trimmed upon the front with six rows 
of black velvet, put on at regular distances, finished 
with a bouquet of flowers.at the side. Then, again, 
those in black satin, decorated with a black heron’s 
feather, and in the interior with mancinis, formed of 
coques of orange colored satin ribbon. The form of 
this capote is small, and rounded so as not to shade the 
face. The olive green is much in favor for a satin 
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capote, decorated with a bouquet of flowers at the side, 
surrounded with lace. 

RepinGores.—The favorite material for this style of 
‘out-door dress is velvet; they are made to button all the 
way up, from the feet to the throat. Others are made 
in satin, having large collars attached, giving a graceful 
turn to the figure. A very new style are those which 
have the jupe fastened at the side, and trimmed the 
whole way up with a rich black lace, and a row of silk 
buttons; the corsage plain and crossed, and high upon 
the shoulders, a little open in the front, and edged all 
round with lace and buttons to match, and form a con- 
tinuation to the trimming on the skirt. Others are 
made of the d’Alcyone glacé, with the Amazonian 
corsage trimmed with brandebourgs, the skirt orna- 


‘ mented to match, put on en échelle; plain sleeves, 


ornamented with jockeys, closed up, and sufficiently 
deep to make them appear like an upper sleeve; small 
puritan collar, a lace is put up the front to resemble 
the frill of a shirt, and is repeated upon each side of 
the skirt, which is fastened with buttons, caught with a 
strap of the same 

MantTeavux.—Cloaks are now universally worn with 
sleeves, and very little plaited up at the top by the 
neck, the lower part, on the contrary, being immensely 
wide, and descending as low as a little below the ancle, 
the most elegant being those made in velvet. Another 
style, and also composed of velvet, are made straight 
and plain in the front, showing the form of the waist at 
the back, and bordered all round with a deep band of 
ermine. They are very rich looking in a dark green, 
lined with white satin; large sleeves are attached, also 
trimmed with ermine. A lighter description of man- 
teau is made in grey cachemere, fulled on the top of 
the shoulders and round a small cape, which descends 
in a point in the front, and edged with five narrow 
ribbon velvets, which also surrounds the cloak itself 
and the arm-holes. We must not omit also giving a 
description of the two following, which are alike re- 
markable for their elegance and warmth; the first being 
made in Ottoman velvet, rounded in the front, and 
trimmed all round with a broad fringe, headed with a 
handsome gympe ; the pelerine is also rounded in the 
front, and trimmed pareil to the cloak, the waist being 
gaged into the form of the back. The second manteau 
is made of black velvet, rounded at the back, and de- 
scending in the front in square ends, edged all round 
with a broad lace, put on flat. 

Dresses for demi toilettes are now being made 
after the following charming manner, and composed 
of Pekins, shaded in small stripes (lilac or blue,) and 
interlined with stripes of black satin, the skirt trimmed 
with three flounces; half open sleeves, showing long 
under ones of black lace; the corsage demi monstant 
(or half high,) ornamented with a trimming 4 /a veille, 
also of black lace. We may also remark that the 
dresses are now being worn rather less ample in the 
skirts, and shorter for out-door costume, but retaining 
their full length, and a Jittle more. For evening dress, 
in fact, we shall have soon demi-trains in fashion; 
berthes still serve to decorate plain bodies, either made 
in the same material as the dress, or lace; very short 
sleeves are made small, but trimmed with rich garni- 
tures, or covered with fullings. 
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Spencers a basques are much in request, made in , 
black velvet, and having black satin skirts attached, 
trimmed with three rows of black velvet, small black 
velvet pockets being placed on each of the sides of the 
dress. ; 

Cares.—Nothing can be more elegant than these 
immense pelerines of velvet, which are called des 
Camails, des Mantelets des Crispins, being generally 
liked for their commodious shape, as they can be worn 
with any style of toilette; they are mostly trimmed 
with a very broad black lace, or a rich narrow fur. 

Crispins.—As a specimen of what is now most 
fashionable, and what is much worn, particularly for 
the theatre, we give the following three most distin- 
guished looking ones:—the first in white cachemere, 
wadded and lined with white satin, descending as low 
as the knees, surrounded entirely with a broad open 
work gympe, ornamented with pearls; this trimming is 
also placed round the arm-holes. The second one is 
composed of black velvet, lined with white satin, and 
edged with a broad black or white lace, put on flat; we 
have also remarked point lace put on in this way, 
having a very rich effect. The third of white satin, 
lined with the same material, only of a beautiful 
orange color, trimmed with a volant of the same, 
headed with three narrower frillings. 

Pa.etTots.—This most distinguished wrap is made 
in velvet, and decorated with a double roaweau of 
martre, the sleeves demi-larges, and square collar¢ 
forming a point on the chest, likewise trimmed with a 
rouleau of martre. Then we have the paletot Egyp- 
tien, in violet colored velvet, lined with straw colored 
satin, opening up each side as far as the arm-holes, 
and bordered with a riche in passementerte, the small 
collar edged to match. 

FLowers.— Winter flowers have scarcely any leaves 
attached to them. They will be much used for the de- 
corating of ball dresses, coiffwres, &c.; those intended 
for the latter use being after the following style:—a 
double wreath encircles the head, formed of small dah- 
lias, or a single wreath of foliage passing over the fore- 
head, with side bunches of roses of the Ganges and 
blue heaths; also those formed of a wreath or coronet 
of moss roses without leaves, which almost surpasses 
all the rest, being also used for the decorating of those 
pretty little caps, either in coronets or wreaths. An- 
other pretty kind of flower for caps, is the glaucus, 
mounted en grappe, and the coreopsis, which is quite 
an autumnal flower, and which is imitated in all colors. 
Those intended for the trimmings of ball dresses, are 
mostly arranged in bowguets or agraffes (wreaths being 
now out of fashion;) these dowquets are composed of 
variegated flowers, not of very brilliant colors, having 
the centre part hardly to be seen. 














Tue Opera.—The opera, in both New York and 
Philadelphia, has been unusually well attended this 
winter. This is owing partly to the decline of the 
lecture system, and partly to the production of “The 
Bohemian Girl,” a very showy opera by Balfe, which 
had a run of one hundred nights in London. ‘I dreamt 
I dwelt in Marble Halls,” is its best song, and really 
exquisite. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Poets and Poetry of England in the Nineteenth 
Century. By R. W. Griswold. 1vol.8mo. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia, 1844.—The difficulty of a com- 
pilation like this, can be conceived only by those who 
have undertaken a similar task. To select from the 
vast mass of poetical writers flourishing in England 
during the nineteenth century, those who deserve im- 
mortality, and to take from each author just so much, 
and no more, as shall be just, is a task even more invi- 
dious than it is difficult. ‘When we recollect that every 
reader hus his favorite poet—that two opposite schools 
divide the literary world between them—and that if 
Paul is pleased Appollos must be offended, we wonder 
at the daring that would undertake or the perseverance 
that could overcome this task. Few men would have 
the hardihood to make such an attempt: still fewer 
would succeed. 

Yet Mr. Griswold has executed his undertaking quite 
creditably. There is no other volume in existence which 
presents so comprehensive a view of the poets of En- 
land during the nineteenth century. Here we have the 
whole of that glorious company, from Coleridge down to 
the author of “Festus,” and in the number is included 
every writer with the least pretensions to fame. 

Nor are the selections from the different authors, on 
the whole, unjust. The best poems of the best writers 
are found here, except in cases _ the length of the 
poem prevented an insertion. @ mere song-writers, 
such as Bayley and Cunningham, have had full justice 
done them. Some of the younger poets of England, 
who are scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic, 
have received Mr. Griswold’s attention; and we are 
sure it will add to the attractions of his book that he 
has introduced to the American public such names as 
Horne, Browning, Darley and Alford. In his criti- 
cisms, likewise, he has done tardy justice to some of 
these, especially to the author of that remarkable work 
“Festus.” 

We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Griswold in 
the estimate he has placed on several writers. He is 
far from doing justice to Tennyson, whom he passes 
by as a third or fourth rate poet. The judgment of the 
best critics, both here and abroad, is at variance with 
him on this point. But Tennyson is worthy of note, 
apart from his genius, on account of his partaking so 
deeply of the spirit of the new school of poetry. The 
hour of Byron has gone by: Moore is read far less than 
formerly; but the philosophic strains of a higher and 
better school are daily increasing their votaries. Think- 
ing so much of “Festus,” how can Mr. Griswold sneer 
at Tennyson! Few writers of this, or any country, 
equal Tennyson in the musical flow of his words, and his 
imagination is certainly neither bald nor weak. From 
this, and other critical remarks of the editor, we should 
incline to think he lingers with fond regret over the 
poetry of the last century, and believes with Byron, 
that Pope was a greater genius than any of his suc- 
cessors. We hold a different creed. 

However, as we remarked in the beginning, it is 
impossible, in a work like this, to please one person 
without offending another. Mr. Griswold has, perhaps, 
executed his task better than most persons could do it 
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now, even with the experience of his errors. But he 
must be prepared for hostile reviewers. One will think 
he says too much of Byron, another too little of Moore: 
one will contradict him on the merits on Coleridge, an- 
other on those of Shelley. The admirers of 'Words- 
worth will assail him for what he has said of that poet: 
the haters of Wordsworth will wonder how he conld 
assign genius to so dull a person. Between them all, 
Mr. Griswold wlll be lucky to escape with a whole 
reputation. But he must console himself with the 
reflection that every competent judge will accord him 
praise for the care, ability and general impartiality 
with which he has compiled this work. 

The volume is elegantly printed and embellished 
with numerous fine stcel engravings, altogether re- 
flecting great credit on the enterprising publishers. 





Scenes in my Native Land. By Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney. 1 vol. 8 mo. James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
1845.—In this beautiful volume we have the feelings 
and impressions of Mrs. Sigourney, derived from her 
travels through various sections of our country. The 
work is partly prose, partly poetry. In the former we 
find narratives of her journeys to Niagara, Trenton 
Falls and other places, interspersed with anecdotes 
and poetical traditions connected with the spots visited. 
In the latter are comprised several noble poems, seve- 
ral of which, such as “‘ The Vale of Wyoming,” ‘Sun- 
rise at New London,” and ‘The Empty Nest,” first 
appeared in this magazine. Both the prose and poetry 
are distinguished by that elevated sentiment, play of 
fancy arid chaste diction for which Mrs. Sigourney is 
remarkable. We receive with reverence anything 
from her pen, for she was one of the first, if not the 
very first, successfully to prove that American women 
can be intellectual, without leaving the proper sphere 


of their sex. No one, indeed, has done more, here or 


abroad, to elevate the character of woman, by dignify- 
ing it with moral attributes and encircling it with a 
halo of beauty and grace. Her poetry not only gratifies 
the imagination, but appeals to the heart: we can com- 
pare its silent yet enduring effect to nothing but that of 
the gentle dews of Hermon. We rise, from the perusal 
of her poems, better men. 


Agincourt. A Romance. By G. P. R. James. 
1 vol. Harper § Brothers, New York, 1844.—An- 
other readable novel from the fertile pen of James. 
“ Agincourt,” however, is not so good as “Arrah 
Neill,” its immediate predecessor, although one would 
have expected all the fire of the auther to awaken at the 
days of Henry the Fifth. 


Tales and Sketches. By Miss Sedgwick. 1 vol. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1844. This volume 
comprises most of the late fugitive contributions of 
Miss Sedgwick to American literature. Among the 
best of the tales are ‘The Irish Girl,” and ‘The Post 
Office.” 
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A Personal Narrative of Residence as a Missionary 
in Ceylon and Southern Hindostan, with statements 
respecting those countries, and the operations of Mis- 
svonaries there By J. R. Eckard. 1 vol. 18 mo. 
Perkins §& Purvis, Philadelphia, 1844.—The title 
fully explains the object of this book. The narrative 
is agreeable, and much of the information new. No 
one can fully understand the difficulties in the way of 
Christianizing Hindostan, who has not perused this 
book. We ‘ind in it some curious observations on the 
philosophy and literature of the Hindoos, to which the 
author assigns a very high rank, and for which he ap- 
pears to have imbibed a remarkable taste. 


Tne Present Numper.—We think we have some 
cause to boast of the present number. The embellish- 
ments are all from the best artists. The mezzotint of 
“*Washington,” like the one of ‘The Shipwreck” in 
January, we predict will be the “crack” picture of the 
month. The view on Hudson River is one of the sun- 
niest of pictures. No wood cuts disfigure the number, 
but every illustration is in the most costly style; and no 
lady, therefore, need be ashamed of the work for her 
centre-table. 

The number, in its literary matter, will bear a com- 
parison, for variety and merit, with any ever issued. 
In.our own opinion it is superior, in this respect, to the 
January number. Among the contents are no less than 
two “stories of the Revolution.” The conclusion of 
Mrs. Annan’s admirable tale will be read with interest. 
The lesson in ‘‘ Marrying for Money” will recommend 
Miss Ashton’s story to all; and no one will fail te read 
the stirring sketch by Mrs. Spencer. When it is re- 
membered that everything in the number is original— 
the plates by American artists and the articles by Ame- 
rican authors—it presents an appeal to the public such 
as no other two dollar book can make. And when it is 
remembered further, that nearly every article is by a 
lady, it recommends itself peculiarly to the patronage 
of the sex. 





Give us Crepit.—The popularity of the stories 
published in this magazine is evidenced by the fact 
that they are copied into the newspapers more exten- 
sively than those of any other periodical. We are 
sorry, however, to have to complain that the proper 
credit is often omitted. It is but bare justice to ac- 
knowledge the source from which the tale is taken, 
especially when it is considered that we have paid a 
high price for our original matter. Among the stories 
which are thus floating about we may instance ‘The 
Christian Maiden,” ‘Kentucky in 776,” ‘The Refu- 
gee,” and ‘Aunt Patty.” 


A Worp or Tuanxs.—We return our thanks to 
the editors who have so liberally noticed, and the 
subscribers who have so enthusiastically supported 
the present volume. Remember! the postage on this 
magazine is higher than on others. 
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